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BETWEEN ISSUES 





SoME MONTHS ago, Murray Kempton of the New York 
Post, who is able to make words do what he wants them to 
do, wrote: “THE New LEADER became a great magazine by 
American standards because it has always been about two 
years ahead of the New York Times in telling you what is 
going on in the world; the Times, like most unhappy people, 
can only tell you what was done wrong two years ago.” 
Grateful as we are, we would be the first to admit it is 
something of an understatement to say this is fulsome praise. 
But many of our regular writers have indeed predicted the 
numbing succession of international crises of these past 
months with uncanny foresight. 

As we go to press, for example, reports are starting to 
come in on the failure of the rebellion led by four French 
Army Generals in Algeria, which once more threatened the 
life of President Charles de Gaulle’s Fifth Republic. In 
Metropolitan France the public had been alerted to the possi- 
bility of an air invasion, almost a division of reservists had 
been called into service and the French troops committed to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization were being shifted to 
local duty. The loyalty of the Navy and Air Force and the 
strong measures taken by the Government, however, proved 
the decisive factors in the uprising. 

To careful readers of these pages all this should hardly 
have come as a surprise. For in the lead article of our March 
21 issue, Sal Tas, certainly one of the most knowledgeable 
journalists on the European scene, warned: 

“A tremendous wave of optimism has flooded Europe fol- 


lowing the recent conversations between President Charles 
de Gaulle of France and President Habib Bourguiba of Tu- 
nisia regarding a solution to the seven-year-old Algerian civil 
war... . Nevertheless, it must be stressed that there is danger 
of over-optimism. Having just returned from a visit to the 
capital cities of Algiers and Tunis, headquarters of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front, I am convinced that 
the extremists on both sides will make every effort to sabo- 
tage the peace talks—and their intervention may prove 
more serious than is now realized.” 

And the second article in the same issue, from correspond: 
ent Richard Scott Mowrer in Madrid, where Right-wing 
activists Pierre Lagaillarde and General Raoul Salan holed 
up after fleeing France, provided other clues to what was to 
come: 

“Some weeks ago General Salan managed to shake off 
his shadowers for eight hours by driving a fast car and 
turning off the main highway onto a side road. This was an 
experiment. Salan wanted to see if he could do it. He might 
try again for a more positive reason... . 

“Lagaillarde boasts that he has 80,000 followers in Algeria 
ready to fight. Recently he assured a friend that his first 
child will be born in Algérie Francaise. That would be five 
months from now.” 

If you look back, we think you will find that our coverage 
of the Congo, Laos and Cuba follows much the same pattern. 

Our cover this week, an impression of the Pisa Cathedral, 
is by Milton Glaser. 
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The President and Cuba—3 Articles 





Mistaken Venture 


UR VENTURE IN CuBa has been 
2 te to almost universal 
criticism, particularly from friends 
of the Administration who had re- 
joiced in the image of sober common 
sense and resolute action that the 
new President had projected to the 
world. The question is now being 
raised whether the Cuban under- 
taking revealed recklessness rather 
than sober common sense. 

Joseph Alsop, a journalistic inti- 
mate of the President, spoke of the 
venture as a “disaster.”” Cyrus Sulz- 
berger, foreign policy expert of the 
New York Times, wrote that “foreign 
reactions could hardly have been 
worse.” James Reston of the Times 
intimated that the action was taken 
despite divided counsels in the Ad- 
ministration and placed the blame 
for wrong advice upon the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

The events in Cuba have produced 
the usual patriotic response, and the 
Republicans, from Arizona’s Senator 
Barry Goldwater to New York’s Nel- 
son Rockefeller, are maintaining the 
foreign policy unity that usually pre- 
vails in wartime. But there is a deep 
uneasiness among those who _pre- 
viously hailed the new, creative steps 
that the Administration had taken in 
Latin America. Pauline Frederick, 
National Broadcasting Company cor- 
respondent at the United Nations, re- 
ported that a Latin American diplo- 
mat who, in the past, has consistently 
voted with the United States, said: 
“This action has set American policy 
[in Latin America] back even further 
than [where it was before] the new 
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Administration tried to move it 
forward.” Another Latin American 
friend has ruefully observed “The 
Eisenhower inaction was bad enough. 
But wrong action is worse.” 

Much of the criticism may be 
credited to the failure of the initial 
move in the revolution against 
Castro’s tyranny. As President Ken- 
nedy noted at his press conference, 
“victory has a hundred fathers but 
defeat is an orphan.” But the defeat 
itself is intimately related to the er- 
rors in the basic conception of the 
action in Cuba. 

The chief object of criticism is, 
of course, the Central Intelligence 
Agency. We are told that the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council is “bitter” in 
its criticisms of the CIA’s “timing.” 
This raises a more fundamental criti- 
cism—voiced particularly by our 
friends in  Britain—involving the 
question of what business an_ intel- 
ligence agency has in mounting a 
revolution, even if no American 
soldiers are involved. It also raises 
the further question, first asked 
during President Kennedy’s cam- 
paign, of whether the action he then 
proposed and has now taken does 
not violate our pledge of non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Latin 
American countries, to which we are 
bound by our membership in the 
Organization of American States. 

If the CIA made a severe mis- 
take in its timing, that error points 
to a more grievous misjudgment: 
the failure to gauge the temper of 
the people of Cuba. An English cor- 
respondent, after a month’s visit, re- 


ports that 40 per cent of the Cuban 
people were undoubtedly deeply dis- 
turbed by Castro’s betrayal of his 
own revolution—by the daily firing 
squads, by all the horrors of despot- 
ism and by the increasing infiltration 
of Communism. But that does not 
necessarily make them ripe for revol- 
ution, which will not come until 
tyranny has fulfilled its own logic in 
the course of time. 

The CIA may have made addition- 
al errors. It chose as its instrument 
one of several revolutionary groups, 
left out the one that had the best 
underground in Cuba and did not 
allow sufficient time to permit the 
different groups to unify their com- 
mand. Why, too, did it not allow 
the pilots of the B-26 planes that 
bombed Cuba, alleged defectors from 
the Cuban Air Force who were in- 
terned by us in Florida, to be in- 
terviewed? They may have been de- 
fectors, but if so, we should have 
been ready to counter the Cuban 
charge that they were trained in 
Guatamala. Intelligence agencies are 
used to lying; in fact, they consider 
it a patriotic duty. But if we engage 
in diplomatic deceit we have little 
reason to criticize the Russians for 
their skillfully managed “spontane- 
ous” local revolts. 

Perhaps there was an even more 
serious mistake—the failure of the 
Administration, as well as the CIA, 
to measure the breadth and depth of 
anti-Yankee sentiment both within 
Cuba and in the whole of Latin 
America. Some of this feeling repre- 
sents the natural resentment of 
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weakness against strength; some of 
it is a justified reaction to our eco- 
nomic imperialism and our heavy 
stakes in the Latin American econ- 
omies. 

In Cuba there is a special reason 
for resentment because of our eco- 
nomically motivated support of the 
Batista regime for many years. The 
Administration erred if it thought 
that mere expression of sympathy for 
the original goals of the Castro 
revolution would wipe the slate clean. 
It probably erred also in underesti- 
mating the progress made by Castro's 
regime in raising the standard of 
living of the poorest peasants and 
instituting educational 
Cuba. Terror was a high price to 
pay for these gains, but it requires 
time in Latin America—as the his- 
tory of the Perén despotism in Ar- 
gentina should have taught us—for 
people with empty stomachs to realize 
that they need not only bread but 
liberty. 


reform in 


HE PRESIDENT HIMSELF, not the 

CIA, made the same error in 
his address to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors a day after 
the failure of the rebel landing. He 
assumed that Latin 
pleased with the Monroe Doctrine. 
which makes the U.S. the protector 
of the Western Hemisphere against 


America is 


foreign imperialism. Kennedy must 
have had some suspicion of the lack 
of Latin American enthusiasm for 
the Doctrine, for he was careful to 
refer to it as part of an overall 
hemispheric “American System.” He 
also warned Russia that “our pa- 
inexhaustible” and 
necessary, to take 


tience is not 
promised, _ if 
unilateral action in defense of our 
national interest. 

Granted that a nation’s anxiety 
for its interests and its survival is 
always its primary concern. these 
bald statements undo much that has 
been accomplished in persuading 
the reluctant Latin Americans that 
we are as interested in their welfare 
as we are in our own security. Such 
affirmations of mutual concern are 


never quite true because national in- 
terest is always the first considera- 
tion. They are never quite false be- 
cause wise self-interest—the ultimate 
moral achievement of national life— 
proves its wisdom precisely by dis- 
cerning the complicated web of mu- 
tual interests in which the nation is 
involyed. 

Our own nation must be conscious 
of many webs of mutuality. One is 
presented by the Organization of 
American States; another is the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
representing the mutualities of our 
European civilization; a third is the 
so-called “free world,” an amorphous 
entity without organizational embodi- 
ment; finally, we have the United 
Nations, presumably representing the 
whole community of mankind. 

It is morally dubious and also 
politically unwise to affirm a naked 
national interest, when in fact such 
an interest is never quite naked but 
always clothed by some kind of mu- 
tual interest. That is why the Presi- 
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dent’s statements to the editors were 
so unwise, particularly since they af- 
fected the one web of mutual interest 
in which a giant nation is bound to 
weaker nations. The weaker nations 
are naturally more cynical about pro- 
fessions of mutuality than the giant 
nation. But when the professions are 
dropped and naked interest is af- 
firmed, all the cynics will say “I told 
you so”—which is exactly what the 
Latin Americans are saying. 

That Cuba may become a spring: 
board for Communism in Latin 
America is a great peril. But it does 
not excuse a mistake that aggravates 
the peril. 

The super-patriots are supporting 
the President with loud hurrahs. 
Since they are notoriously oblivious 
to the web of mutual obligations that 
complicate the tasks of defending the 
national interest, we hope the Presi- 
dent proves strong enough to dis 
count their support, and concentrates 
on repairing the mistakes of um 
realistic and sterile unilateralism. 


The New Leader 
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United States Policy 
And Social Revolution 


HE FORCES OF history seem to 

have a way sometimes of ma- 
nipulating figures on the current 
scene with such a dramatic flair that 
the effect is more like a bad tele- 
vision script than reality. Consider 
the following sequence: 

Two years ago last week, the main 
attraction at the annual gathering of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington was a beatnik- 
looking character dressed in a beard 
and army fatigues. His name was 
Fidel Castro. He was fighting for the 
acceptance and support of his three- 
month-old revolutionary regime in 
Cuba. A year ago, the featured 
speaker at the same ASNE conven- 
tion was a man fighting for his 
political future in a crucial primary 
in West Virginia. 

Last week these same two men 
were back in the same hall, John F. 
Kennedy in person as President of 
the United States and Castro, despite 
the mystery over his actual where- 
abouts and condition, as a symbol 
of a widening threat to the peace 
of the Western Hemisphere. Though 
one man was present in the trim if 
somewhat tired flesh and the other 
was there only in defiant spirit, there 
was a portentous clash between them. 

In a limited sense, Castro, or at 
least the regime with his name, had 
already won this first encounter by 
crushing rebel resistance before the 
President was able to confirm to 
the editors that the news was bad. 
But since there are bound to be 
future collisions between Washing- 
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ton and Havana, it behooves us to 
examine the prospects carefully. 

The President’s brief remarks were 
widely hailed as a “fighting speech, 
laying it on the line.” Indeed it was 
and indeed it did. Our restraint 
against intervention is not inex- 
haustible. Our other Latin American 
neighbors have got to get more of 
a move on to help us fight the in- 
cursions of Communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Kennedy finished with a pledge 
which brought the editors to their 
feet in a stirring ovation. “As Presi- 
dent of the United States,” he said, 
“T am determined upon our system’s 
survival and success, regardless of 
the cost and regardless of the peril.” 

These are brave and obviously 
sincere words. But under what cir- 
cumstances should we Americans be 
prepared to intervene and to what 
ends? | have a very uncomfortable 
feeling that we have not really 
thought these questions through, that 
our basic ambitions are limited to 
heaving the Communists out of the 
hemisphere—a man-sized job in it- 
self—and re-establishing a kind of 
stability that will make travel safe 
for U.S. tourists and investments 
safe for U.S. dollars. 

If this is our objective, and we 
intervene on this pretext, however 
camouflaged the action may be in 
lofty language, then we deserve to 
be accused of some latter-day im- 
perialism. Under such conditions, 
there will be grounds for saying 
that we have tacitly accepted Khrush- 
chev’s concept of dividing the world 
into spheres of influence—Cuba 
would lie in our sphere and Laos 


and Berlin in his. 
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But if our objective is larger than 
anti-Communism, how much larger 
is it? “It is clear,” the President told 
the editors, “that the forces of Com- 
munism are not to be underestimated, 
in Cuba or anywhere in the world.” 
When one European diplomat heard 
that, he remarked, “I wish he had 
added that the forces of social revolu- 
tion are not to be underestimated 
either, and that U.S. policy is identi- 
fied with them.” 

There, perhaps, is a key to the 
problem. Events are moving so 
swiftly that in some cases military 
opposition to the Communists seems 
the only way out. However, Presi- 
dent Kennedy warned that it should 
now be clear that traditional military 
postures—armies prepared to cross 
borders, missiles poised for flight— 
are no longer enough. “We intend 
to re-examine and reorient our 
forces . . . and our institutions,” he 
said. “We intend to intensify our 
efforts for a struggle in many ways 
more difficult than war .. .” 

If this statement signifies anything 
in our relation to the crisis in Latin 
America, it means that we must stand 
for social revolution in this hemi- 
sphere in the best sense—without 
Communism attached. It is highly 
doubtful that Congress is prepared 
to go this far. It is highly doubtful 
that it would embrace and endorse 
Castro’s expropriation of plantations 
and making landowners of the 
peasants, even if the Kremlin had 
never been heard of in Cuba. Yet 
if we do not meet the Communists 
with something better in the dy- 
namics and dynamism of change, we 
will surely be left behind in the 
struggle for men’s minds. 
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COFFIN 


NCE AGAIN, the leather couches 

and chairs of the White House 
lobby are filled with restless report- 
ers. They come drifting in out of the 
windy spring days to wait for news 
of crisis. They scan the faces of 
visitors and Presidential assistants 
for omens. For around the world— 
Geneva, Cuba, Laos, the Congo, Mos- 
cow, Peking—the cold war fever is 
high again. 

In the complex of offices behind 
the lobby, however, there is a curious 
calm. No white-faced President paces 
the floor, uncertain of his course, 
listening to each new report with dis- 
may, as in the days of Harry S. 
Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
John F. Kennedy is relaxed, even 
cheerful. He listens to the news at- 
tentively, but without the wild surges 
of hope and despair that have made 
life almost unbearable for so many 
Presidents. 

Kennedy is a realist—or pessimist, 
call him what you will. He does not 
expect the gods or man to give him 
any bonuses in the form of a Nikita 
Khrushchev suddenly turned sweet 
or a Fidel Castro thrown out of 
power by a few hundred rebels, no 
matter how hard he may pray for 
such gifts. Nor does he believe that 
Khrushchev will go mad and turn 
rockets loose on Guantanamo, the 
U.S. Navy base in Cuba. 

His method is to demand facts, 
torrents of them. He makes de- 
cisions, often daring ones, on the 
basis of cold data. Once the decision 
—whether good or bad only history 
can tell—is made, Kennedy pursues 
it with amazing intensity and intel- 
lectual skill. He will modify his 
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tactics suddenly and dramatically, 
but he will not turn back on a major 
decision. He always plays to win. 
A story is told of his primary fight 
in West Virginia which deserves to 
be related again, for it is full of 
clues to American policy in the 
troubled months ahead. Kennedy’s 
advisers, particularly his young alter 
ego, Ted Sorensen, counseled him 
against going into West Virginia. 
It was a heavily Protestant state full 
of the rawest kind of rancor against 
Catholics. His opponents were eager 
to draw him into precisely this kind 
of arena. The opinion polls were not 
good and he was doomed if he lost. 
Kennedy listened with the taut at- 
tention that is characteristic of him 
when he is receiving basic intelli- 
gence, be it a report on the weather 
in Nantucket Sound for a sailing race 
or a briefing by his Ambassador to 
Moscow. When his aides finished, 
he said, “I have no choice. | must 
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KENNEDY AND CRISES 


go into West Virginia, and | must 
win. This is the only way I can 
prove to the delegates that a Catholic 
can be elected President.” 

One of the first meetings was at 
Parkersburg. To a crowded hall he 
picked off the issues explicitly, and 
added in ringing tones, “There are 
20 issues in this campaign, and where 
I go to church on Sunday is not one 
of them.” 

A great pall of silence hung over 
the hall. Reporters close by noticed 
a slight trembling of the Senator’s 
hands. That was all. His face was 
composed. Suddenly, the silence was 
broken by a deafening roar of ap- 
proval. It thundered and thundered 
over him. He allowed himself a slight 
smile. 

A few days later at an outdoor 
meeting, the Senator was treated with 
outrageous abuse by a heckler. He 
showed no sign of anger, but news- 
men expected him to blow up when 
he returned to the bus; they were 
themselves burning with rage. But 
Kennedy merely slumped down in 
his seat, opened up his collar and 
said mildly, “What a hell of a way 
to start the day.” 

This is the man who is matching 
wits with the leaders of Russia and 
China. This is the man who was 
dumb-founded, but not galled by 
despair over the low state of U.S. 
fortunes when he took over the White 
House. 

On what is possibly his most press- 
ing dilemma, Cuba, the President 
made up his mind very early: Castro 
has to go because he is dangerous 
to America’s security. Kennedy’s re- 
marks during the campaign distressed 
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some of his supporters as being too 
belligerent. Once in office, he set 
about to dump Castro. The Cuban 
defectors were organized into a mili- 
tary force, presumably by the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
But Kennedy decided that the United 
States would not directly intervene, 
and that the clock could not be 
turned back on economic reforms. 

This was a risky business, for 
much rides on the final outcome of 
the struggle 90 miles from our coast. 
All Latin America is teetering on the 
edge of vast, perhaps violent changes. 
The political situation in Venezuela, 
Bolivia and Colombia is deterio- 
rating. Brazil is an uncertain factor. 
If Castro remains in power much 
longer, there will be increased sup- 
port for him in Latin America. 

And in our Congress, loud voices 
can be expected to demand that U.S. 
forces throw out the Cuban Premier 
and to hell with the consequences. 
Yet, even if Castro is ousted, he will 
remain a strong symbol unless Wash- 
ington can push agrarian reform and 
the redistribution of wealth in Latin 
America. This issue will be bitterly 
fought by the “haves,” whether they 
be Argentine landowners or U.S. 
corporations heavily invested in 
Latin America. (One such is the 
powerful M. A. Hanna Co., of for- 
mer Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey.) 

What particularly worries Wash- 
ington now, though, is that the CIA 
underrated Castro’s support and mili- 
tary capabilities, and let a hopeless 
military expedition become lost in 
the marshes. The President is also 
concerned about this and has already 
ordered an investigation of the whole 
intelligence setup, but as he indicated 
last week in his speech to the news- 
paper editors, he hasn’t changed his 
mind about Castro. 

When the whole story of the in- 
vasion is unrolled, it will be revealed 
that the timing was pressed by out- 
side forces. Guatemala, where many 
rebels were training, was becoming 
increasingly jittery and wanted them 
off its soil before June 1. The Soviet 
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Union had flown jet MIGs into Cuba, 
destroyers were on the way and 
Cuban pilots being trained in Czecho- 
slovakia would be ready to take to 
the air by mid-May. This combina- 
tion would have made any invasion 
impossible without a full U.S. air 
and convoy cover, which President 
Kennedy vetoed. 

The most obvious fault of the 
rebels and their CIA supervisors was 
permitting the constant glare of pub- 
licity to attend their every move. No 
secret was ever so well publicized. 
One U.S. network even boasted that 
it gave in advance the exact places 
and times of the invasion. Castro’s 
men listened and read, and con- 
ducted mass arrests. One report 
claims 50,000 were arrested. This 
badly crippled any uprising from 
within Cuba. 

Also, there was a misunderstand- 
ing over the air cover. The rebels 
wanted and apparently believed that 
the CIA would furnish unmarked 
U.S. planes to cover the landings. 
The State Department dissented, and 
Kennedy upheld the dissent. 


ASHINGTON has been sobered, 
W::.. by Walter Lippmann’s 
interview with Premier Khrushchev. 
For Lippmann’s recent articles reveal 
that Khrushchev has taken up the 
old John Foster Dulles conviction 


that there are no neutrals, that a 





nation must be committed one way 
or another in the titanic conflict be- 
tween Communism and its enemies. 
This may explain the Soviet demand 
for a veto over nuclear test ban in- 
spections and its slow response to 
entreaties from London and Wash- 
ington that Laos become a _ neutral 
nation. 

A somewhat different explanation 
was given a seminar in Washington 
by Philip Noel-Baker of England, 
winner of the 1959 Nobel 
Prize. He was pessimistic about the 


Peace 


chances of a nuclear test ban agree- 
ment in Geneva or an effective cease- 
fire in Laos. He suggested that Russia 
was under massive pressure from 
China not to outlaw nuclear testing 
until China is in the club and not 
to give way in Laos. Another factor 
may be that Khrushchev, a creature 
of moods, believes the tide is flowing 
so much with him—with the cosmo- 
naut, the miserable showing of the 
Royal Laotian Army (did the CIA 
misread the signs here, too?) and 
the growth of Russian influence in 
Africa—that he feels he does not 
have to compromise, but can sit back 
and call the tune. 

Whatever the case, for the time 
being Khrushchev has laid aside his 
pose of benevolence toward Presi- 
dent Kennedy and is trying to rock 
him off his feet by a series of hard 
psychological blows, much as a tough 
old drill sergeant would try to rattle 
a rookie. There is no evidence that 
the rugged Russian miner has suc- 
ceeded any more than the West 
Virginia heckler. 

What fascinates many correspond- 
ents here is the personal drama that 
a face-to-face meeting between Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev would have. 
Such an encounter seems almost in- 
evitable: Khrushchev is in effect 
saying, “no concessions until we 
meet.” Both men are tough-minded, 
knowledgeable, keen politicians, can- 
did to the point of bluntness, and 
neither has any great illusions. They 
share one common concern, how- 
ever: the high cost and the peril of 
the arms race. 











HE RESEARCH STAFF of the Re- 
pact National Committee has 
just published a study which is sup- 
posed to make clear what happened 
to Vice President Richard Nixon last 
November and reveal how his party 
can find the road to success. The 
men who drew up this “study” were, 
of course, “experts.” They know all 
the magic words of Madison Avenue. 
They have all the necessary resources 
at their disposal: the detailed elec- 
tion returns and the conclusions of 
the scientific pollsters. They can 
easily tell whether a man has changed 
his party allegiance because he 
moved from town to country, or be- 
cause of his religion, or because his 
liver was acting up on election day. 

I am worried about the Republican 
party. It seems to me that, instead 
of finding any new road, it is mov- 
ing rapidly along the same path 
which led it to defeat during the last 
campaign. The Republicans won in 
1952 and 1956 because President 
Eisenhower projected the “right 
image.” Last fall they had hardly 
any image at all; in addition, accord- 
ing to them, they had to overcome 
the big. mad Tammany Halls lurking 
in the dark caves of the fearsome 
big cities. 

Now the “experts” have made a 
horrible discovery: The prosperous 
folks who moved out to the suburbs 
voted just as stubbornly Democratic 
as did the corrupt old-timers in the 
cities. In fact, it seems to matter very 
little politically on which side of the 
city line a voter lives. Country folks 
are getting to be just as smart and 
just as wicked as city-dwellers. In- 
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By William E. Bohn 


An Ex-Republican 
Views the GOP 


nocent Republicans can not, of 
course, expect to do much about 
downtown areas; the folks there have 
been too long and completely cor- 
rupted. But the suburbanites are, 
presumably, less thoroughly  de- 
bauched. Perhaps something can be 
done about them. At least, that now 
seems to be the direction Republican 
hopes are taking. 

Let me give the Republican the- 
orists a solemn warning with regard 
to these dwellers among the gardens, 
the racetracks and the swimming 
pools. I know these folks. They live 
all about me and frequently linger 
to gossip over the garden wall. Most 
of them are college graduates, and— 
you would be surprised to see what 
magazines they have piled up on 
their coffee-tables. 

My neighbors are, moreover, or- 
ganized to an astorfishing degree. 
Our Young Democrats cannot be 
said to be as wicked as Tammany 
Hall, but they are forever trying to 
get the right people nominated and 
elected. As far as I can see, the Re- 
publican wise men seem not to know 
what to make of such fellows. 

I began to be excited about polli- 
tics as a Republican. That was, as 
I have mentioned before in_ this 
column, during the William McKin- 
ley campaign of 1896. At the age 
of 19, I was elected president of the 
Republican Club of the little Ohio 
college which I was attending. In 
those days nearly every respectable 
family in the Midwest was Republi- 
can. We still had the Civil War tradi 
tion. Except for Grover Cleveland—a 
Democrat—every man elected Presi- 


dent since the war had been an officer 
in the Union Army. Naturally, | fell 
into line with the emancipators, the 
followers of Lincoln and the Grand 
Army of the Republic patriots. When 
| consider how many men like me 
the Republican party has driven out 
since those days, it makes my heart 
bleed. 

It is always interesting to specu- 
late on what might have been if the 
Republicans had acted differently 
after 1896. When McKinley ran for 
a second term in 1900, they com- 
mitted a dastardly deed which turned 
out to be a piece of golden good for- 
tune. They put Theodore Roosevelt 
on the ticket as Vice Presidential 
candidate, in order, so they thought, 
to get rid of him. Then, an assassin’s 
bullet made this lively reformer a 
two-term President. 

If the Republicans had followed 
up this assist from Divine Provi- 
dence, Woodrow Wilson would never 
have been President and the GOP 
might have received the credit for 
instituting the New Deal and usher- 
ing America into the modern world. 
But they turned Teddy down in 1912 
and never allowed Robert LaFollette 
or George Norris to advance any 
further than the Senate. Instead, 
they made a row of conservatives 
the symbol of their party—and the 
United States became a Democratic 
country. 

The attitudes of citizens toward 
our two old parties go so deep that 
it is difficult for even the cleverest 
and best-financed __ politicians _ to 
change them. Once in a great while 
there comes along a man like Eisen- 
hower and millions of voters forget 
their Democratic ways. But the ex- 
traordinary father image retires to 
the shadows—and the old party 
symbols reassert themselves. 

Believe me, Republican experts, 
the average voters are less stupid 
than you think. They want a better 
life for themselves and their neigh- 
bors. They will vote for your party 
only if they really believe that you 
are interested in pulling the world 
toward that better life. 






The New Leader 
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Italy’s Economic Miracle 


By Walter Lucas 


ROME 
UDGET MINISTER Giuseppe Pel- 
la’s recent annual report to Par- 
liament showed 1960 to be another 
annus mirabilis in Italy’s continuing 
economic “miracle.” The economy 
was not only sound enough to take 
the United States’ recession in its 
stride, but many sectors marked up 
their greatest postwar gains. 

Pella’s figures revealed that the 
national income increased from $2.8 
billion in 1959 to $3.1 billion in 
1960, a real rise of 6.8 per cent after 
price changes are taken into account. 
During the same period, industrial 





WALTER Lucas is Rome correspond- 
ent for the Christian Science Monitor. 
Illustrations are by MILTon GLASER. 
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investment rose 18.2 per cent, em- 
ployment 10.2 per cent, consumption 
6.3 per cent, imports 45 per cent and 
exports 40 per cent. Gold and foreign 
currency reserves stand at a healthy 
$3.2 billion. Agricultural production 
decreased only 2.6 per cent below 
the record year 1959, instead of the 
5 per cent anticipated in the previous 
annual report. This put 1960 in a 
tie with 1958 as the second best 
year in the history of Italian agri- 
cultural production. 

The buoyant state of the economy 
has touched the daily life of the 
Italian people in many ways. The 
most visible sign of prosperity is 
the traffic jams that now clog the 
narrow streets of the nation’s ancient 
cities. Only a few years ago, Italy 


was a country of bicycles; now it is 
a land of automobiles and motor 
scooters. 

Behind the rise of the automobile 
lie more statistics. Steel production 
tripled in Italy during the 1950s, 
rising from 2.3 million tons in 1950 
to 6.8 million in 1959, Italy has had 
the highest percentage of expansion 
of steel production of any major in- 
dustrial nation, and it expects to 
double present output within five 
years. Much of the steel, of course, 
is going into auto production, which 
rose from 128,412 units in 1950 to 
500,883 in 1959. Last year, an esti- 
mated 700,000 units were produced. 

Pella’s annual report showed that 
industrial production as a whole has 
nearly doubled since 1953, and that 














only 30 per cent of the population 
is now engaged in agriculture com- 
pared with more than 50 per cent 
just before the war. This figure is 
expected to drop to 20 per cent with- 
in a few years’ time. All this points 
to one fact: Italy is going through 
a rapid economic transformation, a 
veritable industrial revolution. 
Ironically, the devastation of 
World War II is largely responsible 
for the remarkable speed of this 
transformation. Italy was able to 
make fresh starts in many sectors of 
its economy, armed with new ideas, 
new processes and new equipment. 
This gave rehabilitated industries an 


advantage over rivals in countries 
that suffered less damage in the war. 
Italy’s recovery also was assisted by 
$6.5 billion in Allied and American 
aid, by the vastly expanded postwar 
foreign and domestic markets for 
manufactured goods and by its mem- 
bership in the European Common 
Market. Psychologically, too, the sud- 
den release of national energy after 
23 stifling years of Fascism and war 
stimulated the nation’s businessmen. 

Several American industrialists, 
who have invested in Italy after 
studying its economy, have observed 
that the Italians now have a lot to 
offer the United States in know-how 
and inventiveness. A time is coming, 








they maintain, when the flow of 
ideas, skills and even capital from 
Europe to America will be as im- 
portant for the U.S. economy as the 
flow of American goods was to 
Europe during the immediate post- 
war period, 

The most interesting aspect of the 
postwar boom here has been the 
partnership between Government and 
private enterprises. Two state-owned 
corporations, the Institute for Indus- 
trial Reconstruction (IRI) and the 
National Hydrocarbon Association 
(ENI), between them control a large 
part of the country’s heavy industry 
and almost the entire petroleum in- 











dustry. IRI has helped rehabilitate 
and expand Italy’s steel, electronics, 
heavy engineering and ship building 
industries. ENI has gone a long way 
toward Italy’s perennial 
power shortage and has made the 
country a factor in the international 
petroleum field, much to the chagrin 
of its British and American com- 
petitors. 

This new form of partnership, 
which also benefits the state-owned 
companies, has been worked out 
without the threat of nationalization 
or of government intereference in 
private enterprise. Bureaucratic red 
tape has been kept to a minimum and 
the Government corporations are as 


solving 









efficient as their private counterparts, 
As a result, opposition to increasing 
state competition has declined and 
even the most stalwart advocates of 
free enterprise are beginning to ac- 
cept this arrangement as permanent. 

The shortage of raw materials and 
chronic unemployment have tradi- 
tionally been the main weaknesses of 
Italy’s economy. Now the Govern- 
ment is sponsoring a vast develop- 
ment program to utilize the nation’s 
hydrocarbon resources: Italy’s crude 
oil, natural gas, petroleum and the 
petro-chemical industries are the 
most modern in Europe. Membership 
in the Common Market has supplied 
Italy with cheap iron ore, and a 
treaty with the United States has 
enabled the nation to obtain coal at 
prices that are sometimes even lower 
than those the German and French 
industrialists must pay for their own 
domestically produced coal. And the 
number of persons chronically un- 
employed has been reduced by the 
economic expansion from two million 
to 500,000. In parts of the industrial 
North, there is now a labor shortage. 

But the changing pattern of Italy’s 
expanding economy has also brought 
new problems. The massive trek of 
some two million persons from the 
farms to the cities, for example, has 
dislocated agricultural production in 
some areas. In the cities, the tensions 
caused by the influx of unskilled 
workers has led to new urban support 
for the Communist party, as last 
November’s municipal elections dis- 
closed. There is now a serious short- 
age of skilled labor and technicians 
in Italy, too, and the nation’s educa- 
tional system, as presently consti- 
tuted, is unable to meet the demand. 

Another problem created by eco- 
nomic expansion is the increased de- 
pendence of Italian 
foreign markets. The average Italian 


industry on 


has become sensitive to events of the 
outside world. But Italian public of- 
ficials and private industrialists are 
confident the nation can meet these 
new problems and finally join the 
ranks of the world’s major industrial 
powers. 


The New Leader 
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Lumumbanagar meeting leaves 


INDIAN COMMUNIST 
HOUSE DIVIDED 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


BOMBAY 
HE INDIAN COMMUNIST party last 
‘ems ended its sixth national 
congress by adopting a new tactical 
line, designed to strengthen the 
“progressive policies” of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s Govern- 
ment by fighting reactionary ele- 
ments throughout the country and 
building a new popular front of 
Leftist parties. After 12 days of 
stormy sessions and a half million 
angry words, the 500 delegates 
have left the improvised village of 
“Lumumbanagar” (named after the 
Congo’s late Premier Patrice Lu- 
mumba), set up in the South Indian 
town of Vijayavada, and returned to 
their respective states to begin mo- 
bilizing all “patriotic progressive 
forces.” 

The new policy represents a tenta- 
tive victory for the party’s right 
wing, led by Bombay trade union 
leader S. A. Dange, and a minor 
triumph for the Soviet Union, which 
had dispatched one of its top lead- 
ers—Party Secretary Mikhail A. Sus- 
lov—to make sure the Indian Com- 
munists stayed in line. Thanks to 
the presence of Suslov, the question 
of the Sino-Indian Himalayan border 
dispute, which had split the party 
into two warring ideological factions 
and was the main reason for conven- 
ing the congress, was hardly men- 
tioned. Clearly, the congress had 
been ordered to avoid taking a stand 
on the border conflict, to tone 
down its attacks on Nehru and his 
National Congress party and _ to 
abandon any idea of launching a 
national insurrectionist movement— 
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as advocated by the party’s leftist 
leader, B. T. Ranadive. 

Yet, despite the pretense of unity, 
the Indian Communist party remains 
a house divided. Moreover, it has 
no clear-cut policy, domestic or for- 
eign, with which to face the Indian 
electorate in next year’s national 
elections. Out of a welter of hun- 
dreds of contradictory amendments 
at the congress, the rightists may be 
said to have come out ahead. Dange 
has long favored the popular front 
tactic and encouraged the infiltra- 
tion of the ruling Congress party in 
order to bolster its more socialist 
wing. His faction now controls the 
new 110-member party National 
Council, of which 56 are rightists, 
36 leftists and 18 unattached follow- 
ers of middle-of-the-road leaders 
E. M. S. Namboodiripad, former 
Chief Minister of Kerala State, and 





NEHRU AND SUSLOV: BOTH FIND INDIA'S COMMUNISTS A PROBLEM 


Ajoy Ghosh, general secretary of the 
party. 

Moscow’s judgment of the exigen- 
cies of the international situation is 
largely responsible for the ascend- 
ancy of the right wing. At this junc- 
ture, Russia does not want the party 
to wage war on Nehru, nor does it 
want it to fall apart only 10 months 
before general elections. 

But the leftists have not accepted 
the new party line of compromise 
and accommodation. At the congress, 
they were prepared to break up the 
party rather than have the Dange 
group come out openly in support 
of the Indian Government on the 
Chinese border dispute. In obedience 
to Moscow’s wishes, the rightists did 
not raise the subject at all, although 
they had played it up for all it was 
worth before the congress met. In- 
deed, a few months ago, the rightist 
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Maharashtra Communist party, sup- 
ported by prominent party members 
from the north Indian state of Uttar 
Pradesh, actually passed a_resolu- 
tion condemning Chinese aggression 
and calling for outright support of 
the Government. 

The Dange Faction had to accept 
by “unanimous” choice the re-elec- 
tion of the ailing Ghosh—who suf- 
fered another heart attack even be- 
fore the sessions ended—as general 
secretary. And no sooner was the 
National Council elected than Nam- 





boodiripad, who claimed his faction 
was inadequately represented, called 
for its pruning on the grounds that 
it was too large and unwieldy. Equal- 
ly unwieldy, apparently, are the for- 
mal resolutions of the congress, 
which are not expected to be released 
publicly for another two weeks. In 
the meantime, party members will 
presumably try to make the resolu- 
tions more palatable’ to the country 
at large. 


HE FIASCO AT Lumumbanagar 
has made several points clear: 

1. Moscow is once again firmly 
in control of the Indian Communist 


party. 
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2. The Communists will be un- 
able to pull their weight as a single 
homogenous group at the next elec- 
tions, and will probably lose heavily 
to the Congress party. 

3. Nehru’s party has emerged as 
the country’s only really effective, 
genuine Socialist party, with its pro- 
gram backed not only by the milk- 
and-water Praja Socialists. but now 
also by the Communists. 

4. The real challenge to the ruling 
party is likely to come from the 
Right—the conservative Jan Sangh 


LAST HURRAH? 


party; the Swatantra party, made up 
of former right-wing Congress mem- 
bers; a collection of feudal landlords 
who have banded together into the 
Ganatantra Parishad in_ northeast 
Orissa state; and a group of dis- 
gruntled former princes of Hindus- 
tan, particularly in the central state 
of Rajasthan. Attempts are now 
being made to unite this motley col- 
lection into an electoral alliance. In 
New Delhi recently, the Jan Sangh, 
going it alone, defeated the ruling 
Congress party in a key Parliamen- 
tary by-election. The Maharani of 
Jaipur (the capital of Rajasthan), 
who played hostess not long ago to 
Queen Elizabeth, is now an active 

















campaigner and member of the 
Swatantra party. Last week, the 
Maharaja of Patiala in East Punjab 
gave notice of his intention to enter 
politics. 

As the nation prepares for next 
year’s elections, it is dismayed to find 
purely communal-minded parties like 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Mos. 
lem League, neither of which 
believes in secular democracy, pre- 
paring to enter the political arena. 
For the first time since Indian inde- 
pendence in 1947, a local Moslem 
League party has entered the Bom- 
bay municipal elections under its 
own banner—and won four out of 
the five seats it contested. 

Thus, despite its own internal dis- 
ruption, the Communist party can 
easily find troubled waters in which 
to fish. And the Congress party must 
prevent its younger, more socialist- 
minded wing from entering into ac- 
tive partnership with the conciliatory 
and persuasive Dange faction. The 
Communists may not be able to face 
the electorate with any great degree 
of confidence, but they can achieve 
their goals by infiltrating and in- 
fluencing other parties and organiza- 
tions. 

The future of the Indian Com- 
munist party depends on the type of 
control henceforth exercised by Mos- 
cow, and on the degree to which the 
party’s various factions accept this 
guidance. The left-wing revolutionists 
under Ranadive, for instance, may 
break away and link up with Peking. 
Similarly, the right-wingers may 
leave the fold and join the Congress 
party; some Communists have done 
so recently in the states of Maharash- 
tra and the Punjab. China’s future 
attitude vis-a-vis India must also be 
reckoned with in assessing the party’s 
prospects. 

But whatever the future holds, one 
thing is now clear: The Indian Com- 
munist party today is very much a 
cog in the gigantic apparatus of So- 
viet world politics. When the elec- 
torate really begins to understand 
this, it will end the party’s influence 
in India. 


The New Leader 
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Memorandum to Franco 


Secret document warns the Caudillo that period of transition leading 


to constitutional monarchy is needed to prevent chaos in nation 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Maprip 
IBERALIZE NOW to avoid chaos 
later. This plea is the basis of 
a memorandum to General Francisco 
Franco by democratic-minded op- 
ponents of his authoritarian regime. 
Copies were sent to some 500 per- 
sons in positions of influence in 
Spain. A copy also went to the U.S. 
Embassy here with a request to pass 
it on to President Kennedy. 

The memorandum was drafted by 
representatives of political groups, 
ranging from Monarchists to left-of- 
center elements who want Franco to 
be succeeded by a _ constitutional 
monarchy. In 1947, Franco drew up 
a law of succession and declared 
Spain a kingdom. The law was rati- 
fied by popular referendum, but the 
throne still remains vacant. The 68- 
year-old Caudillo, now in his 24th 
year as chief of state, refuses to say 
when he will permit the restoration. 
The acknowledged heir to the 
throne, Don Juan de Bourbon, 48. 
now lives in exile in Portugal. His 
father, King Alfonso XIII, abdicated 
in 1931 in favor of the ill-fated 
Spanish Republic. 

The memorandum, which asks 
Franco to prepare the country now 
for an orderly shift to monarchic 
rule, makes these points: 

1. The present regime has _ lost 
the backing of a large segment of 
conservative opinion and is not rep- 
resentative of the country. This is 
clear from the fact that “absolute 
censorship” persists and “political 
freedom” is denied. 

2. Since the regime lacks a broad 
national base and has no political 
future, the country will face a severe 
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crisis when Franco dies or resigns 
unless necessary measures are taken 
now. A nation that begins a demo- 
without _ political 


cratic existence 


preparation risks succumbing to 
demagogy of the Fidel Castro variety, 
and the longer the present system is 
continued unreformed the greater is 
the danger of a Communist Spain. 

3. A monarchy is the only system 
of government capable of uniting all 
Spaniards; another republic or an- 
other dictatorship would lead to dan- 
gerous divisions. 

A transitory period to bring Spain 
closer to Western political ideals is 
essential to an orderly shift to 
monarchy, the memorandum says. 
The right of assembly, guararteed in 
Article 16 of the Spanish Bill of 
Rights proclaimed by Franco in 
1945 but never implemented, should 
become operative. Censorship should 


be abolished, with certain safe. 
guards: The Communist party and 
all other totalitarian groups should 
be outlawed. Judiciary powers pres- 
ently wielded by the military should 
be transferred to the civil au- 
thorities. 

Its authors concede that Franco is: 
not likely to pay any attention to 
the memorandum, but their hope is 
that some of the higher-ups around 
the Caudillo—in the Army, in the 
Roman Catholic Church and in 
other spheres of Spanish life—can 
persuade him to heed its recom- 
mendations. Franco, however, has 
his own ideas. He wants his eventual 
successor to perpetuate the authori- 
tarian features of his regime. He is 
preparing a constitution which would 
require Spain’s next king to swear 
to uphold the “fundamental laws” of 
the land, that is, the basic institutions 
of the corporate state. (The “funda- 
mental laws” are still in the process 
of being drafted.) 

Franco’s opponents are thinking 
in terms of a constitutional monarchy 
along Western 
Many perhaps view a restoration as 


democratic _ lines. 


a stepping stone to something else, 
but they are not saying so now. If 
Franco has his way they will all be 
disappointed. 

The semi-clandestine activities of 
Franco’s opponents, like the cir- 
culating of the memorandum, an- 
noys but doesn’t really worry the 
regime. Political opposition in Spain 
is still pretty much a drawing-room 
affair. It is not out in the street and) 
thus far has no popular following. 
An efficient police combined with 
rigid censorship sees to that. 
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Socialists swing to the Right in 


Germany’ s 


Quiet Election 


By F. R. Allemann 


Bonn 
N SEPTEMBER 17, for the 
62 on time since the birth of 
the Federal Republic, West Germans 
will elect deputies to the Bundestag 
(Federal Parliament). But the na- 
tion’s political life is already domi- 
nated by the election 
which actually began last fall at the 
Hanover party congress of the Social 
Democratic party (SPD) when West 
Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt was pro- 
claimed the Socialist candidate for 
Chancellor. The campaign, certainly 
the longest in German history, also 
promises to be one of the strangest: 
It is being fought without any real 
issues. 

A radical change in the SPD’s na- 
tional outlook and political tactics 
is largely responsible for the present 
situation. Eight and even four years 
ago, Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
Government and its leading party, 
the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU), were forced to defend their 
policies and record against a violent 
Social Democratic attack. In 1953, 
the Socialist party hammered home 
the thesis that in postwar Germany 
the rich were getting richer and the 


campaign, 


poor were getting poorer all the 
time, and strongly opposed West 
German rearmament and _participa- 
tion in the proposed European De- 
fense Community. 

In 1957, the Left concentrated its 
fire on the Government’s plan to 
equip the newly formed Bundeswehr 
(Federal Army) with atomic weap- 
ons, and pressed for disengagement 
and a renunciation of military al- 
liances in order to ease international 
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tensions and bring about German 
reunification. Foreign policy domi- 
nated the 1957 campaign, but the 
smashing CDU victory of that year 
—which for the first time gave the 
Christian absolute 
majority of the popular vote and of 
Parliamentary seats—was due to the 
quietist and utterly unadventurous 
temper of the electorate. “No Experi- 
ments” was the main CDU slogan, 
and “No Experiments” meant not 
only staying in the Western alliance 
but also continuation of a free enter- 
prise policy which had led a de- 
feated and impoverished nation into 
unprecedented prosperity. 

The SPD has since learned some 
lessons from its two defeats. The 
Socialists are now convinced that 
they have no chance of securing a 
Bonn. 
Soviet 


Democrats an 


foreign policy reversal in 


Moreover, in view of the 
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Union’s stand, they know that the 
Federal Republic has no real choice 
other than to continue its associa- 
tion with the West. The party also 
realizes that, in an atmosphere of 
financial boom, it cannot win votes 
by proposing far-reaching changes 
in the economic and social structure. 

Contrary to their former position, 
the Socialists this year chose a line 
of adaptation to the prevailing cli- 
mate of unadventurousness. During 
the past few years, their international 
outlook has become almost indis- 
tinguishable from the CDU’s. In the 
realm of social and economic affairs, 
the differences between the two 
major parties has also narrowed con- 
siderably. Instead of proposing a 
wholesale change of policies, the op- 
position is now trying to create the 
impression that, if 
would continue the Adenauer line 
more vigorously, more realistically, 


victorious, it 


and with greater social responsibility 
and less catering to private interests. 


OCIALIST SUPPORTERS consider 
Si change from all-out opposi- 
tion to a line of “constructive criti- 
cism” to be an impressive tactical 
operation, undertaken in a spirit of 
new “realism.” To many others, how- 
ever, it appears to be simple un- 
bridled opportunism. The SPD is out 
to win some five million votes by 
promising, as Willy Brandt has bold- 
ly announced, “not to change every- 
thing but to do many things better 
than they have been done before.” 

Thus Adenauer is no longer de- 
picted as Germany’s evil genius; 
rather, doubt is cast on his ability to 
continue as Chancellor and the need 
is stressed for younger, more lively 
and more energetic personalities to 
take over the reins from the enfeebled 
hands of an 85-year-old “elder states- 
may not 
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man. 
be the opposition’s formal battle cry, 


Youth against age’ 


but it is certainly the major implica- 
tion of its campaign. In choosing 
Willy Brandt as its standard-bearer, 
the Socialists hope to capitalize not 
only on the Berlin Mayor’s moderate 
views and_ statesmanlike. approach 
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to world problems, as well as his 
good looks and winning smile, but 
also on the image Brandt projects of 
a younger, firmer-handed, yet no less 
responsible Adenauer. 

There is little doubt that Brandt 
is by far the strongest candidate the 
SPD could have put up. The con- 
tinuing Berlin crisis has enhanced 
his popularity and given him an in- 
ternational standing never before 
enjoyed by any German Socialist 
postwar leader. He combines a boyish 
charm with a quick mind, and while 
his views are balanced enough to 
put middle-class anxieties to rest, he 
is a man who has shown fighting 
qualities. One of Brandt’s favorite 
words is “community”: community 
of views, community of national in- 
terest and community of good will 
(which, in a basically nonpolitical 
nation like Germany, is always apt to 
create a favorable impression). 

Yet Brandt manages neither to look 
nor to sound too soft, and he can, if 
necessary, lash out against an ad- 
versary without losing his poise. He 
seems very much the ideal candidate, 
and even those in his party who mis- 
trust his moderate views and feel 
that he is too much of a statesman 
and too little of a Socialist, feel sure 
that he will attract much of the “float- 
ing” vote and secure for the SPD 
a bigger share of the total ballot 
than ever before. 

If the Socialists were optimistic 
about Brandt’s chances, their hopes 
must have been dampened by the re- 
sults of last month’s elections in the 
two populous and highly industrial 
states of North Rhine Westphalia and 
Lower Saxony. No less than two- 
fifths of the entire German electorate 
participated in the election of local 
city and district councils, with de- 
pressing consequences for the SPD. 
In the former state, which includes 
the Lower Rhine Valley and the 
overwhelmingly working-class Ruhr 
area, the percentage of the Socialist 
vote declined from more than 44 per 
cent to less than 41 per cent while 
the Christian Democrats surged for- 
ward from 38 to a full 45 per cent; 
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in its Lower Saxony stronghold, the 
SPD was just about able to hold its 
own. 


F COURSE, past experience 
a that the German voter 
reacts differently in choosing his 
Bundestag deputies and in selecting 
his city magistrates. But this is 
cold comfort for the Left, since until 
last month the Socialists consistently 
had been much stronger on the state 
level than on the Federal, and still 
stronger in the municipalities. For 
the first time since 1948, the CDU 
has succeeded in driving ahead of 
the SPD on the local level, and in 
many towns of Western Germany’s 
industrial belt it has increased its 
local polling strength by up to 40 
per cent. It is debatable whether the 
recent municipal and district ballot- 
ing should be considered an indica- 
tion of next September’s result. But 
one thing is certain: Until now, all 
of Willy Brandt’s charm and studied 
moderation has failed to reap the 
expected dividends. The SPD is still 
fighting with its back to the wall. 

To the Socialist Left-wing, this 
failing suggests that the party execu- 
tive’s “opportunism” simply does not 
pay—and there is some substance to 
their argument. The SPD’s turnabout 
has been all too complete and sudden 
to be utterly convincing. In a way, 
the party’s violent swing to the Right 
has deepened rather than overcome 
the mistrust felt by the non-political 
masses toward the opposition. If one 
doesn’t see any fundamental differ- 
ence between the policies of the Ade- 
nauer Government and its Brandt 
adversaries; if all controversies are 
softened down to a mere matter of 
degree; if all edges are blunted— 
why, then, should anybody bother to 
vote Socialist at the polls? 

True, there are many people who 
feel that the Chancellor is old enough 
to retire, and quite a few of them 
are pained by the failure of the CDU 
to solve the problem of his succession 
clearly and convincingly. But the 
man-on-the-street who does not really 
bother about politics and who has no 
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real idea of the problems involved in 
running the state has come to take 
the “old man” for granted. 

The SPD, in fact, is in dire straits. 
It never succeeded in rousing the 
people against Adenauer by pro- 
posing different, bolder, more imag- 
inative (and, therefore more risky) 
solutions to the nation’s vital prob- 
lems. It is not likely to attain this 
result now that the average voter has 
the impression that the Socialists are 
belatedly endorsing all those features 
of Adenauer’s policy which they con- 
sistently fought for 10 years. So far 
the net effect of the party’s volte-face 
has been to confirm the idea that the 
“old man” was right all the time and 
the SPD wrong. 

At the same time, however, many 
of the party’s Leftist stalwarts and 
supporters have been disconcerted 
and confused in watching the SPD 
dismantle most of the platform it has 
stolidly backed throughout the life- 
span of the Federal Republic. Thus 
there is a real danger that the Social- 
ists will not only fail to win the votes 
of either the middle class or those 
workers who, in the long years of 
prosperity, have developed more and 
more of a middle-class mentality, 
but also that they will jeopardize the 
confidence of those radicals who 
condemn the recent ideological turn- 
about as “capitulation.” 












66 ENGAKUREN” entered the international political 

Tr sisintataty in June 1960, when zigzagging lines 
of thousands of students jogged up and down around 
the Diet buildings in Tokyo to the chant of their ancient 
folk-ritual, “Wassho! Wassho!” Zengakuren, the National 
Federation of Student Self-Government Associations, has 
more than three hundred thousand members, and their 
initiative brought forth the largest movement of mass 
democratic protest which Japan has ever experienced. 
The Japanese students toppled a Cabinet and reversed 
their Government’s decision to welcome a President of 
the United States. The State Department denounced them 
as Communists; the Japanese Communist party denounced 
them as Trotskyites. 

Last winter, when I asked Japanese Socialists and 





The Zengakuren—as Lewis S. Feuer notes at the outset 
of this article—first came into international promi- 
nence during last June’s anti-American riots in Japan. 
Readers of THe New Leaper will recall, however, that 
the Japanese student organization was discussed in a 
November 24, 1958 article on “Education in Japan” by 
Sidney Hook; and in “Japan Today,” a special supple- 
ment to the November 28, 1960 issue. Here Feuer, who 
is Professor of Philosophy and Social Science at the 
University of California, offers a different view of 
the Zengakuren. Illustrations are by Tunney Lee. 









A TALK 
WITH THE 
ZENGAKUREN 


By Lewis S. Feuer 


liberals about the Zengakuren leaders, I received the 
most diverse answers: They were Communists, they were 
existentialists, they were Trotskyites, they began to read 
Trotsky after they were called Trotskyites, they were 
Maoists, they were rich boys indulging themselves in a 
political pastime, they were poor university students with 
a resentment against the social system, they were the 
vanguard of a new political movement, they were in- 
articulate nationalists, they were sexually repressed 
young men, they were sexually free young men who 
had lost the discipline of family, they were naive young 
men who were misled by underpaid radical professors, 
they were bold young men who had swept timid profes- 
sors for the first time into political participation, they 
were revolting against the Japanese cultural super-ego, 
they were creating a new social consciousness in 4 
Japanese world dominated by corruption, indifference 
and moral callousness. Wondering how much truth there 
was in these various characterizations, | arranged to 
meet Kenichi Koyama, President of the Zengakuren from 
1956-58 and its General Secretary from 1955-56. 
Koyama lives with his parents and two brothers in 4 
modest, pleasant house in the Mitaka-shi district in the 
outskirts of Tokyo. He is no mere campus politician, 
but a dedicated young man, deeply concerned with the 
philosophical basis of life, and seeking with his friends 
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a way for his people to surmount the legacy of an 
anxiety-haunted culture and find a way to an existence 
in freedom. Koyama is 27 years old, a graduate student 
in economics at Tokyo University. His cheerful face 
with its horn-rimmed glasses, and his student zippered 
sweater, seemed to be part of the room lined with books, 
and for a moment it was hard to identify him as the 
agitator who, in the turmoil of last spring’s riots, had 
climbed a gate to address the police. He spoke English 
hesitantly but, as our talks continued, with growing self- 
confidence, and finally we spoke without an interpreter. 

I observed that Koyama had on his book-shelves the 
works of Marx, Lenin and Trotsky. Yes, he replied, his 
basic work as a graduate student was in Marxian eco- 
nomics, the theory of imperialism and Marxian method- 
ology. He showed no interest in the theory of economic 
planning or its Soviet practice; his theoretical concerns 
were very much like those of Marxist graduate students 
in America in 1935. He had obtained old German editions 
of such works of Trotsky as Literature and Revolution, 
and had Japanese translations of The Revolution Be- 
trayed and My Life. 

I asked Koyama, who was himself “purged” by the 
Communists in June 1958, to explain the differences 
between the “mainstream” of the Zengakuren and the 
Japanese Communist party. He told me that there had 
been discord between the Communists and the Zengakuren 
from the very beginnings of the student group. At the 
outset, in 1948, the Communists disliked the idea of 
a mass student organization; they preferred an élite 
organization which they would be able to control safely. 
But the student self-governing associations proliferated 
after World War II; the returning veterans especially 
were very radical. A struggle against higher tuition was 
the original economic basis for Zengakuren’s nation-wide 
organizing drive. Its first leaders were Communists, and 
their slogan was: Heiwa, Minshushugi, Yoriyoi Gakusei- 
seikatsu, “Peace, Democracy and the Betterment of Stu- 
dent Life.” It was not long, however, before ideological 
issues superseded economic ones. The Zengakuren under- 
took to drive from the academic halls those professors 
who had been apologists for militarism during the war. 
They organized boycotts, petitions, rallies and, in many 
cases, achieved their aims. 

Differences with the Communists became especially 
acute in 1956, Koyama said. The students took Khrush- 
chey’s speech on Stalin’s crimes far more seriously than 
did the Communist party. The Communist bureaucrats 
tried to pass it all off, but the students continued to ask 
why the Communist movement had been perverted from 
its original aims and ideals. They began to collect and 
study old documents on the history of the Comintern. 
They read attentively the dramatic pages of Trotsky’s 
History of the Russian Revolution. For the students, 
“imperialism” came to mean something different from 
what it meant to the Communists. 
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The Communists said that Japan was now a colony 
of the United States, and the struggle against imperialism 
was one of the Japanese nation against the American 
empire. To the Zengakuren, the fight was essentially 
one between the Japanese working class and Japanese 
imperialists. The Communist party maintained that the 
Security Treaty with the United States was promoting 
the colonization of Japan. The Zengakuren objected 
to the treaty on the grounds that it might help revive 
Japanese imperialism. Koyama admitted that many 
demonstrators had crudely identified anti-imperialism 
with anti-Americanism, but he denied that this had ever 
been the standpoint of the “mainstream” of the Zenga- 
kuren. Moreover, his fellow activists accepted the notion 
that rival economic systems could coexist; they were not 
Maoists. But they also believe that, to maintain peace, 
a continuous struggle against the revival or strengthening 
of imperialism is essential. And they feel that a genuine 
pacifist movement must rely on working class support. 

I remarked to Koyama that it was hard to believe 
that there was any real possibility for a revival of 
Japanese imperialism; it was quite shorn of aggressive 
military power, I said, and incapable of exploiting other 
areas by politicd] control. | found the Zengakuren’s 
definition of its enemy unreal and as unconvincing as 
the Communists’ claim that American “imperialism” 
threatened the world. Koyama replied that they no 
longer understood “imperialism” in Lenin’s pre-war 
sense, but rather as referring to the continuing dominance 
of Japanese state power by economic monopolies, who 
are beginning to look to Southeast Asia and Africa for 
new markets to exploit. 

During the early postwar years, Koyama went on, the 
Zengakuren respected the Communists as the only politi- 
cal group which had consistently fought the militarists 
and fascists during the war and prewar years; they 
were the sole bearers of the revolutionary creed. But, 
as the years went on, the revolutionary heroes congealed 
into the tired, obsolescent bureaucrats of Yoyogi (the 
popular nickname for the Communist party, referring to 
the location of its headquarters). They oscillated fitfully 
from “Right opportunist” to “Left opportunist” policies. 
During 1950-52, under the pressure of the Cominform, 
the Communists decreed the “fire bottle” policy, urging 
their members to throw home-made bombs at police 
boxes. They even tried to emulate the Chinese Com- 
munists of 1930 by setting up a kind of imitation Soviet 
in the mountain area of Ogochi, and organizing a 
nuclear self-defense corps there. Several years later, how- 
ever, they abandoned violent tactics and announced their 
intention to become the people’s “beloved party.” 

In 1958, the Communists’ relations with the Zengakuren 
completely disintegrated. The student leaders were ex- 
pelled from the party, and the Zengakuren Communist 
faction retaliated with a resolution calling for the ex- 
pulsion of the entire Central Committee of the Com- 
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munist party. The Communist apparatus, in turn, re- 
sponded by expelling one thousand students from the 
party’s ranks. When Koyama was expelled, the Com- 
munist organ, The Red Flag, labeled him, together with 
many others, as a “traitor to the working class” and an 
“agent of American imperialism.” 

At the height of the June 1960 demonstrations, the 
Communist newspaper devoted more space to denouncing 
the “Trotskyist provocateurs” of the Zengakuren than 
to supporting the aims of the demonstrations. The Com- 
munists accused the student federation of responsibility 
for the death of Michiko Kanba, a Tokyo University 
student who was one of the leaders of the demonstration, 
and refused to attend her funeral. They were motivated, 
according to Koyama, by the fear that the Zengakuren 
might become the basis for a new independent Left 
movement. The chair-bound bureaucrats of Yoyogi were 
panic-stricken by the fact that in the first genuine 
mass movement in Japanese history the Communist party 
had exercised no leadership. 


_ KoyYAMA’s HELP, | met and talked with almost 
all the other leaders of Zengakuren. Most of them 
are not, as rumor has it, the sons of rich families. 
Koyama’s father is a pharmacist; the father of Shugo 
Nukaya, chairman of the United Front Committee, is 
a retail merchant; Hiroyoshi Hayashi, of the Executive 
Committee, is the son of a high school principal; 
Yoshihisa Fujiwara, Secretary of the Socialist Student 
League, is a doctor’s son; Shimizu, the head of the In- 
ternational Affairs Committee, is the son of a music 
teacher in an elementary school; Nobuo Aruga, Chair- 
man of the Tokyo University Autonomous Society, is 
the son of a municipal civil servant. The one instance 
of a son of a wealthy family being a leading Zenga- 
kuren officer was Shiokawa, who was President of the 
organization for six months in 1958. 

In any case, the unrest which Zengakuren has chan- 
nelized cannot be explained merely on grounds of eco- 
nomic determinism. The opportunities for employment 
for university graduates in Japan have never been as 
good as they are at present. Almost every graduate finds 
a position in business, government, teaching or journal- 
ism. The political ferment among Japanese students is 
not based on the kind of unemployment which oppresses 
the intellectuals in India. But the Zengakuren does ex- 
press the feelings of the new large generation of univer- 
sity students who come from social classes which pre- 
viously had little opportunity for higher education. 
Many of them have known poverty in their families, and 
almost all of them experienced in their childhood the 
searing dislocation of war—their homes in flames, evacua- 
tions from the city, bewildered parents, the atomic bomb. 

One evening, Manabu Tanaka, a member of the 
Tokyo Executive Committee, told me his story. His 
father was a small farmer in Hiroshima; poverty was 





the family’s daily lot. “Then,” he said, “when [ entered 
Tokyo University, | read Marcus.” For almost all the 
Zengakuren leaders, reading Marx was an experience 
which illuminated the darkness of their everyday lives, 
Many Japanese students, living on sparse diets, survive 
by working at all sorts of jobs outside of school. The 
arbeitstudent, as he is called, is a familiar phenomenon 
on the Tokyo campuses. Economic opportunity and self. 
interest beckon to Japanese students in the future ex- 
panding economy, but for the moment the students 
speak for the frustrated, silent millions whose lives 
they have shared. 

The Zengakuren leaders devote long hours to their 
political activities. Puritan revolutionists, they have little 
leisure time for theater, games or romances. They work 
in a dilapidated, ramshackle store which has been con- 
verted into a national headquarters; the seats are skele- 
tons which have long lost their backs, and the floors, 
table and walls are littered with dusty batches of in- 
cendiary handbills and leaflets. Koyama slept on these 
floors during the June 1960 demonstrations, and the long 
nights left him with tuberculous lungs, an affliction which 
is common with Japanese intellectuals. 

What deeply concerns Koyama and his friends is the 
appearance of “Blanquist” tendencies among the new, 
inexperienced leaders of the Zengakuren. It is many 
years since I had heard the term “Blanquism” used in 
any serious political discussion, but in Japan, it repre- 
sents a very live potential in the student movement. When 
I asked the new Zengakuren leaders what work they 
wished to pursue in their later years, they replied without 
exception: “Professional revolutionary.” These students 
are regarded as so extreme that they carnot expect to 
receive jobs in any of the large trade unions. Moreover, 
their messianic tactics have estranged them from the 
Japanese working class. Last summer a group of new 
Zengakuren leaders decided to intervene in the Miike 
miners’ strike which had been going on for several 
months under conditions of hardship and bitterness. The 
more experienced Zengakuren leaders were in jail during 
the aftermath of the spring demonstrations, and the new 
activists decided to summon the miners to follow the 
students in more adventurous ways. The miners would 
have nothing to do with the students, and rejected their 
financial aid. Both Socialists and Communists strongly 
condemned the students, who reacted by becoming more 
doggedly Blanquist, convinced that the “opportunism” 
of the existing Leftist parties had led to the miners’ 
defeat. 

The Japanese student movement is one of the most 
“alienated” in the world. I asked the Zengakuren leaders 
whom they admired among contemporary statesmen. 
They admired no one, they replied, neither Nikita 
Khrushchev, Tito nor Mao Tse-tung. They respected 
Mao’s way of life, but criticized his ideology as too 
conservative. The Tokyo University chairman, for in- 
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stance, thought that Mao was still laboring under the 
illusion of coexistence and his objection to the people’s 
communes was that they diverted revolutionary energies 
into an equal distribution of poverty. Among the men 
of the past, only Marx and Lenin are regarded as truly 
great. When | asked the Zengakuren leaders whether 
there was anyone in all Japanese history whom they 
admired and whose work and achievement might guide 
their own, they said there was no one. They are the 
most traditionless of revolutionaries in a society where 
tradition is most powerful. “To deny completely is to 
create,” one of them said to me. 

Despite its nihilism, the Zengakuren has somehow 
remained in the Communist-controlled International 
Union of Students (IUS), which has its headquarters 
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its present circumstances. A rigid bureaucracy dominated 
Japanese life, he continued, and it embraced all political 
parties. 

Shimizu is regarded as a Blanquist by the older 
Zengakuren leaders. | had the strong impression, how- 
ever, that the emotional fervor of last spring’s demonstra- 
tions has strengthened the professional revolutionaries. 
Latent in their Blanquism is the tendency towards dic- 
tatorial rule by a self-constituted élite of quasi-intellec- 
tuals. This tendency sometimes breaks through the 
Marxist-Leninist language which most Japanese _intel- 
lectuals speak. I had a long meeting with three young 
assistant professors of political science who had been 
leading activists in last June’s demonstrations. One of 
them, who had been badly beaten by the police, frankly 

















in Prague. They take their membership in the IUS 
seriously, despatch delegates to its annual conferences 
and receive from it large batches of propaganda ma- 
terial. Koyama, who was a delegate to Prague in 1955, 
told me that even prior to the Hungarian revolt dif- 
ferences of opinion were being sharply debated in the 
IUS. The West European students constituted the Right 
wing; the Chinese, Japanese and Arabs were the Left 
wing; and the Soviet students were the Center. The 
Zengakuren pressed for a strong anti-imperialist line; the 
Soviet students wanted a program for peace and friend- 
ship. When the Soviet representatives advised Koyama 
to read Lenin’s Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile 
Disorder, he responded by telling them to read What 
Is to Be Done? The battle of the pamphlets was finally 
submerged in a compromise resolution. 

Lenin’s What Is to Be Done? has an unusual authority 
among the Japanese student leaders. I remarked that 
being a “professional revolutionary” might have made 
sense in Tsarist Russia where the people were denied 
channels of democratic expression, but in Japan today 
it would remove one from the realities of contemporary 
life. The former General Secretary of Zengakuren, Takeo 
Shimizu, told me bluntly I was wrong. Lenin’s What Is 
to Be Done?, he said, with its concept of a party of 
professional revolutionaries, applied fully to Japan in 
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believed—despite his Marxist training and affiliations— 
that the bearer of the world-historical mission today was 
the intellectual class. 

The Tokyo University students, a Communist party 
secretary told me, have a special sense of élitism. Before 
the war, he said, Tokyo graduates had the brightest 
future, and there were Tokyo cliques in business and 
government. He believes that this sense of the élite has 
now been transferred into the ideological field. On the 
whole, it is true that the ablest students have generally 
taken the revolutionary initiative. Tokyo University, 
whose student body is the most militant and politically 
involved, has the most difficult entrance requirements and 
is a haven for students of poor families because its tui- 
tion, as a government university, is the lowest. 

The Communist party recently withdrew its members 
from the Zengakuren Executive Committee. Communist 
sympathizers in the so-called anti-mainstream group 
control the student organizations in several universities. 
The quality and direction of personal leadership seems 
in most cases to have determined whether the students 
would take a Communist or non-Communist (main- 
stream) direction. The independent mainstream is in 
the ascendancy at such universities as Tokyo, Meiji. 
Chuo, Waseda and Tama Fine Arts, but at Hosei, Ochan- 


omizu, the evening session of Chuo and the Literature 
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Department at Waseda, the Communist faction is dom- 
inant. ; 

The largest group of Zengakuren leaders are students 
of economics. They pore over the volumes of Marx’s 
Capital, and argue the validity of the law of the de- 
clining rate of profit with a subtlety which evolves from 
the logical to the theological. The most gifted of them 
have gone beyond Volume III which was the Marxian 
barrier to the erudite American of the 1930s; on the 
Tokyo campus, one sees them with the German edition 
of Volume IV, the recondite Theories of Surplus Value. 
It seems at first a strange scholasticism, particularly when 
you meet Marxist professors who are elaborating com- 
binations of the Marxist dialectic with Zen nothingness, 
but when you talk with textile workers, miners and 
teachers, it comes home with force that Japan is, in many 
ways, the most classically capitalistic country in the world 
today. It would take an Engels to write, as he did for 
Manchester in 1844, a Condition of the Working Classes 
in Japan in 1960. 


HAT IS THE FUTURE of the Zengakuren? Will it 

become a Blanquist adventurist group destined to 
overturn the Japanese Government in some crisis and 
bring about the rule of a dictatorial élite? Are the line- 
aments of a generation of Saint-Justs outlined in the faces 
of the young Marxist-Leninist would-be professional revo- 
lutionaries? Or will the young men of the Zengakuren 
help to give a new vitality to Japanese democracy and 
social life? For despite the wrong-headedness of the 
shibboleths of “American imperialism,” the bases of 
Japanese democracy were strengthened by last spring’s 
demonstrations. Japan, which has never known a popular 
revolution against the established order, for the first 
time made its democratic will felt against a recrudescence 





CASTRO MAN, JUNIOR GRADE 


Castro is extending his youth organization to include seven- 
year-olds.—News item. 


A seven-year-old can shout “Cuba, si!” 
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And “Yanqui, no!” and quite possibly 

Can aim a gun and ean pull a trigger 

Almost as well as a boy much bigger. 

But a seven-year-old with his little fist full 

Of rocks for throwing, must still look wistful. 
He can shout and shoot, he can hiss and hate, 


But to grow a beard, he will have to wait. 


—Richard Armour 








of authoritarianism, and the resultant agreement of the 
Parliamentary parties not to have snap votes while any 
group is absent, and not to mar the Chamber with 
violence, is, in large measure, the consequence of the 
Zengakuren intervention. 

These students are young romantics who would lift 
their people from submissive attitudes and abnegation 
before authority; they have faith in the sheer force of 
their own will. They quote long passages from Words. 
worth’s nature poetry and Heine’s love songs; they read 
Pushkin, Chekhov and Turgenev. Whether the polities 
of revolutionary romanticism will find a constructive 
fulfillment, veer into a Bakuninist self-destructiveness or 
plunge into the sheerest aggressive adventures, will de- 
pend in large measure on American policy. The Zenga- 
kuren lives in a world peopled in part with unrealities 
born of its own living frustrations. They revel in re. 
volt-words, but they are searching desperately for some 


‘ 


proximate answer to their problems. Their “anti-Ameri- 
can” fever has, at present, abated; indeed, every Leftist 
intellectual with whom I spoke expressed his eagerness 
to visit the United States. 

Japanese Leftists feel that America has especially 
cultivated the bureaucrats of Japan, the careerists, the 
flattering opportunists, and has made of them the wards 
of its foundations and State Department. American 
opinion has endorsed a Nobusuke Kishi, who was a 
Cabinet Minister for Hideki Tojo, and its universities 
welcome Japanese professors who pass themselves off as 
imitation democrats with as easy a conscience as they 
once paraded as Tojo’s apologists. The Leftists believe 
that in fighting to preserve the constitution and laws given 
them by the American Occupation they are finally in- 
ternalizing these laws within the Japanese character. 

There is a deep striving among young Japanese men 
and women for a new ethic and a way of life. I watched 
them one night during the great demonstration at Hibiya 
Park when they protested the murder of Inejiro Asanuma, 
the Socialist leader. They spoke of Asanuma as a raré 
intellectual who had lived his philosophy; they told how 
Asanuma had gone directly from his graduation al 
Waseda to work in one union after another, how he had 
lived all his life in a small apartment in a working-class 
neighborhood. The students’ associations and _ labor 
unions were grouped under hundreds of banners and 
lanterns which punctuated the darkness with their light. 
In moments between speeches and parades, they clasped 
each others’ arms and waists, and swaying to and fro, 
sang new songs: “The Song of Happiness,” “Let us 
link the world with a garland of flowers.” They told me 
that this sort of singing had only begun after the war, 
and that they prefer these new songs to the old, more 
ponderous revolutionary anthems. This young generation 
has undertaken to undermine a two thousand years’ tradi 
tion of masochist self-denial, and one cannot but wish 
them well. 
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WRITERS and WRITING: 





Travelogue and Modern Morality 


The Valley of Rubies. 
By Joseph Kessel. 
David McKay. 199 pp. $3.95. 


Josep KesseL and Romain Gary 
have several features in common. 
Both are of Russian parentage; both 
were wartime airmen (Kessel won 
the Croix de Guerre in World Wars 
I and II and Gary in World War II) ; 
both joined de Gaulle’s Free French 
forces; both have traveled widely; 
and both, having established literary 
reputations in France, are now in- 
creasingly admired abroad. 

Kessel is thought of primarily as 
a brilliant journalist and travel 
writer. As an imaginative novelist 
he is less universally praised by the 
critics, though books like The Lion 
have had a wide popular success. 
Gary, on the other hand, is _pri- 
marily a novelist and one of the most 
interesting and talented contempo- 
rary French writers. His gifts as a 
story-teller and creator of unusual 
characters are abundantly evident in 
such novels as A European Educa- 
tion and The Roots of Heaven. 

Reading The Valley of Rubies and 
The Talent Scout together one can 
see why Kessel is essentially a “popu- 
lar” writer, while Gary, whose popu- 
lar success has been considerable, is 
really a “serious” artist deserving 
critical attention. 

The Valley of Rubies is described 
by the publisher as “a true adven- 
ture” story. No doubt this is general- 
ly accurate, though I very much 
doubt whether it is true of certain 
details. The book has a pattern, even 
in some of the incidents, which be- 
longs to literature rather than life. 
Perhaps The Valley of Rubies can 
most accurately be placed in the 
category of writing which the French 
call reportage romancé—a slice of 
autobiographical experience made 
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The Talent Scout. 
By Romain Gary. 
Harper. 209 pp. $3.75. 


more taut and interesting by some 
imaginative additions. 

The valley of the title lies in up- 
per Burma, about 90 miles north of 
Mandalay, and its rocks are the 
unique source of the so-called “orien- 
tal ruby.” Kessel describes how he 
and a friend set out from Paris to 
the ruby capital, Mogok, in search 
of a fabulous treasure of these 
precious stones which had mysteri- 
ously disappeared years before. 

This book contains the type of 
travelogue exoticism in which Kessel 
excels. as in this description of the 
crowd at Rangoon airport: “There 
were Burmese, Shans, 
Tchins, Lishaws, and Palungs. Mixed 
with them were Indians, 


Karens. 


Siamese. 
Chinese, Malays, and also several 
Europeans. There were dark blue 
tunics, longis and saris of every 
shade, and all conceivable kinds of 
hat and cap, making a diverse, lively 
picture where one glance could take 
in a charming Chinese girl with her 
skirt split up to the middle of her 
thigh, an ancient Hindu with eternity 
upon his face, a wild hairy man from 
the mountains, a silent yellow-robed 
bonze, and a peasant from the Shan 
States, with bare feet and dull silver 
ankle bracelets.” 

The reader is taken 
Mog6k community and shown the 
ruby-dominated life of miners, brok- 
ers, buyers, mine-owners and dealers: 


inside the 


a fascinating world of religious, so- 
cial and commercial ceremonialism. 
Kessel writes admiringly of the way 
in which Buddhism has shaped the 
lives of the people who use their 
precious stones both to gain social 
“face” and to obtain spiritual “merit” 
in accordance with their religion. 


Reviewed by John Cruickshank 


Senior Lecturer in French, 
Southampton University 


Kessel’s shortcomings as a novelist 
are also apparent in this book. His 
writing is, in the proper sense of 
the word, superficial. He introduces 
a number of fascinating characters 
into his narrative but lacks the im- 
aginative drive necessary to pene- 
trate the secret of their individual 
lives. He records well, but he neither 
analyzes nor creates in a significant 
way. Lack of genuine artistic im- 
agination obliges him to lean heavily 
which he 
never quite raises to the level of 
In this book, 
which, incidentally, is strangely lack- 


on actual experiences, 


memorable literature. 


ing in humor, he entertains the read- 
er by a direct transcription of ex- 
perience. 

The Talent Scout, by contrast, is 
funny, ironical, witty, satirical. Its 
intriguing characters (an American 
evangelist, a world-famous French 


juggler, a Swedish journalist posing 
as a_ high-ranking ex-Nazi, etc.) 
provide not only entertainment but 
a means of making important state- 
ments about life and human experi- 
ence. At the center of the novel there 
is a fascinating and convincing 
analysis of the main character, José 
Almayo, a Cujon Indian who be- 
comes dictator of a South American 
republic. 

As in The Valley of Rubies, the 
setting is exotic, but apart from oc- 
casional references to volcanic rocks 
and twisted cacti Gary does not ex- 
ploit the visual scene. Instead, he 
uses his primitive and superstitious 
central character in order to write a 
modern morality Almayo, 
brought up by Spanish missionaries 
to believe in the reality of both Satan 


and God, decides that God can only 


story. 
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be powerful in the after-life. Life on 
earth shows, in a thousand ways, 
the mastery and omnipotence of 
Satan. And so Almayo, filled as he 
is with political ambition, decides to 
win power by a Faust-like selling of 
his soul to the devil. Against a back- 
geound of political corruption and 
moral depravity he cultivates crime 
and tries to achieve absolute evil. 
Almayo is a “talent scout” in the 
sense that he is always searching 
for new and sensational artists to 
perform in the nightclub he owns. 
But he is also a mangeur d’étoiles 
in the sense that he has an insatiable 
thirst for the absolute—in his case, 
absolute power based on absolute 


evil. The novel contains a good deal 
of satire on naive American attempts 
at democratic reform and general do- 
goodery in backward areas. But the 
central theme is Almayo’s futile at- 
tempt to transcend the limits of the 
human condition; he is an image of 
mankind’s repeated and misguided 
attempts to attain a form of spiritual 
and philosophic absolutism. 

There is a strong reminder of 
Jean-Paul Sartre in Gary’s account 
of Almayo’s failure to understand 
that “men were alone and free, that 
they had no master.” This idea of 
human freedom and responsibility is 
put more positively at the end of 
the novel. One of the characters seems 


to speak for the author in looking 
forward to a time when men will 
at last cease their search either for 
salvation or damnation in absolute 
and spiritual terms. The day must 
surely dawn when they will realize 
their unique independence and “be. 
come true artists, inspired and free 
creators of themselves, and of their 
own dignity.” 

The Talent Scout is an exciting 
novel on the narrative level and a 
challenging one on the level of ideas, 
It tells a dramatic story, it speaks 
memorably of the meaning of human 
it fuses these two 
aspects in an allegory of unusual 


existence, and 


artistic and imaginative power. 





Governing the Defeated 


A German Community Under 
American Occupation. 

By John Gimbel. 

Stanford. 259 pp. $5.50. 


Books ABOUT THE American Oc- 
cupation of Germany are already 
legion, but most of them deal with 
the Occupation as a whole or with 
some specific activity (denazifica- 
tion, decartelization, etc.) carried 
out on a zonal level. John Gimbel, 
an assistant professor of history at 
Humboldt State College, has made 
an especially valuable addition to 
the literature by analyzing for the 
first time the Occupation’s effect on 
German life on the grass-roots level. 

Unfortunately, the community he 
selected, the Hessian university town 
of Marburg, is unrepresentative in 
many ways since it was unusually re- 
actionary before 1933; and the vir- 
tual absence of industry meant that 
Occupation problems crucial in other 
parts of Germany, such as the dis- 
mantling of factories and the forma- 
tion of a new trade union movement, 
were not acute in Marburg. Most of 
the activities of the Military Govern- 
ment, however, can be studied at 
Marburg as well as anywhere else, 
and the author has spared no pains 


Restoring Democracy in Germany. 
By Raymond Ebsworth. 
Praeger. 222 pp. $6.00. 


to get at the truth. He has examined 
the documents of the Military Gov- 
ernment now deposited at Kansas 
City, the High Commission records 
now at Mehlem, the files of the Ger- 
man local government and _ several 
private collections. He has also used 
interviews to supplement the written 
record. 

The fascinating detail presented in 
the book succeeds in bringing the 
Occupation to life. The American 
military detachment which governed 
Marburg suffered severely from 
Army rotation policies and the ur- 
gent desire of most Americans to re- 
turn home as quickly as _ possible. 
There were 12 military governors of 
the city between 1945 and 1949; the 
average tenure of three-and-a-half 
months was insufficient to establish 
a firm grip upon the local situation. 
The American governors inevitably 
leaned heavily upon their German 
civilian employes, whom Gimbel de- 
scribes as possessing “little training, 
little experience, little stake in the 
community and strong leftist political 


Reviewed by Klaus Epstein 
Associate Professor of History, Brown 
University; author, “Erzberger and the 
Dilemma of German Democracy” 


leanings.” Of 11 investigators work- 
ing for the Military Government, six 
were Communists; yet these investi- 
gators played a key role in the 
denazification process. 

The Americans showed _ little 
judgment in appointing Germans to 
governmental office. The first Mayor 
was later dismissed for falsifying 
his denazification questionnaire. The 
first Landrat (county official), while 
possessing a good non-Nazi record, 
was an ultra-reactionary who be 
lieved that the old Prussian monarchy 
with its plutocratic, three-class voting 
system was far superior to a demo- 
cratic republic. The first head of 
police was a naturopath by profes 
sion and Communist by conviction, 
who had no scruples about filling 
his department with comrades. 

Why were such unsuitable appoint- 
ments made? Primarily because the 
Military sought out 
“‘anti-fascists” purity 
stood out as against the “collective 
guilt” of the German people. It re 
fused to accept the aid of many of 


Government 


whose rare 
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the liberals in Marburg who were 
eager to help in the democratization 
of German life but had been Nazi 
fellow-travelers. And the cold re- 
jection of their proffered help and 
the follies of the early Occupation 
policy forced these potential demo- 
crats into an alliance with the na- 
tionalist-conservative foes of any 
democratization—an alliance inevita- 
bly dominated by the latter group. 
When American policy shifted from 
a vindictive to a constructive note 
under cold war pressures, the non- 
democratic elements paradoxically 
won contro] of the democratic local 
government system set up by the 
Occupation. Elected German officials 
thereafter skillfully sabotaged vari- 
ous American programs aimed at 
the further democratization of the 
country. 

Gimbel concludes that the present 
ruling group in Marburg remains 
essentially undemocratic and _ re- 
sembles, in fact, the very group 
which showed so little resistance to 
the Nazis in 1933. This conclusion, 
though possibly true for Marburg, 
certainly cannot be applied to the na- 
tion as a whole. Gimbel believes that 
the occupation failed because it did 
not achieve a complete social revolu- 
tion. He underestimates the demo- 
cratic potential possessed by even a 
non-revolutionized Germany, and ig- 
nores the salutary pro-democratic 
shock effect produced by revulsion 
against Nazism and the catastrophe 
brought on Germany by Nazism. 

Gimbel also errs in assigning too 
much responsibility for the much 
exaggerated “failure of the Occupa- 
tion” on obstructive Germans and 
too little on the unrealistic policies 
of the Military Government. He is 
quite wrong in denying the serious 
influence the Morgenthau plan had 
on American policy; the plan actual- 
ly helped to shape Occupation direc- 
tives until 1947. He rather naively 
accepts such doctrinaire policies as 
denazification, decentralization and 
civil service reform as effective in- 
struments for the democratization of 
Germany, and imputes incorrigibly 
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anti-democratic views to all German 
opponents of American policies. It 
should be stressed, however, that 
Gimbel’s questionable interpretations 
in no way impair the valuable re- 
search in his book. 

Raymond Ebsworth’s attractive 
and unpretentious study of the 
democratization policies of the 
British Military Government, Restor- 
ing Democracy in Germany, is a very 
welcome addition to the scanty litera- 
ture about the British zone. The 
author, who was an official of the 
Administration and Local Govern- 
ment Section, writes mainly on the 
basis of personal observation. The 
result is a charming but unbalanced 
book, filled with vivid detail but 
rather parochial in its overall out- 
look. 

The misery, demoralization and 
semi-starvation of the years 1945- 
48 are scarcely mentioned, while eco- 
nomic policies—including the dis- 
creditable dismantling of factories to 
stifle German competition in world 
markets—are completely ignored. 
Ebsworth concentrates instead on the 
constructive work of the British Mili- 
tary Government in such fields as 
denazification, reform of local gov- 
ernment, elections and electoral sys- 
tems, civil service and education. 
Nazis were permanently eliminated 
from top positions in German life; 
elected local councils became (in 
theory, at least) superior to the 
previously omnipotent executive of- 
ficials; new electoral laws achieved 
a successful integration of the ma- 
jority and the proportional repre- 
sentation systems; the civil service 
was made more accessible to classes 
previously excluded, and its mem- 
bers could no longer enter parlia- 
ments without resigning their civil 
service status; and the educational 
system was significantly democra- 
tized. 

Ebsworth feels that these and 
other British accomplishments were 
compromised by what he argues was 
a regrettable policy of establishing 
a semi-sovereign West German state 
in 1949 and pressing for its rearma- 


ment in 1950. He believes that it 
would have been better to continue 
concentrating on the internal democ- 
ratization of Germany, and criticizes 
the premature turning over of gov- 
ernmental authority to elected Ger- 
man officials who were out of sym- 
pathy with British objectives. 

No doubt the author is right that 
the abrupt termination of many Mili- 
tary Government functions threatened 
the survival of constructive reforms. 
Ebsworth is understandably bitter in 
his description of the regular British 
Foreign Service officials who, in 
1948, displaced men like himself. The 
Foreign Service officers, with their 
tradition of non-interference in the 
countries where they were stationed, 
felt uncomfortable at the 
thought of Britain conducting a 
democratic experiment. They wanted 


very 


to concentrate instead upon the devel- 
opment of a self-governing Germany 
which would prove a reliable ally in 
the cold war—even if many of its 
old authoritarian traditions survived. 

Ebsworth pays too little attention 
to the international factors which 
dictated Allied policy after 1948, 
and is downright naive in his be- 
lief that a semi-sovereign West Ger- 
man state could have been avoided 
by the restoration of Four Power 
control—including Russia—after the 
termination of the Berlin blockade. 
He also ignores the fact that there 
are intrinsic limits to the paradoxical 
process of building democracy by 
military fiat. What is true of in- 
dividuals 
there is a point where they must 
plunge into deep water—is true also 


learning to swim—that 


of nations learning the art of self- 
government. 

The remarkable success of German 
democracy since 1949 indicates that 
the decision to establish self-govern- 
ment was not premature, and that 
the Military Government, both Brit- 
ish and American, did a better job 
than either Ebsworth or Gimbel are 
willing to allow. Nevertheless, their 
pessimistic apprehensions about Ger- 
many’s future do not detract from 
the value of their books. 
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Algeria: Rebellion and Revolution. 
By Joan Gillespie. 
Praeger. 208 pp. $6.75. 


THE DEATH OF ANY person, what- 
ever his age or occupation, leaves 
the world of those who knew him 
very much poorer, The sudden death 
of a young and gifted writer comes 
as a particular tragedy, for it means 
that someone who could have done 
much to enrich the lives of many 
people was able to express very little 
of what was—or could have been 
in his mind and heart. 

Joan Gillespie, who was an African 
correspondent for this magazine, died 
at the age of 28 in Tunis. She 
lived long enough to produce a 
monument to her own craftsmanship, 
a work which should stimulate much 
thought and action. Her book had 
its origins in a thesis written for the 
doctoral degree at Tufts College. But 
Miss Gillespie was not satisfied with 
academic knowledge gleaned from 
documents, statistics and formal in- 
terviews. She saw for herself the 
country which has spawned the long- 
est war since World War II, and 
met many of the people involved. 
Her travels North 
Africa, combined with her scholar- 


and talks in 


ship and reflections, have helped to 
produce not only a political and mili- 
tary history, but a penetrating study 
of human feelings and conflicts. 
The first part of the book care- 
fully discusses the major ethnic com- 
ponents of Algerian society, and 
traces the causes for the growing 
clash of interests between colon and 
Moslem. Miss Gillespie shows that 
while French capital made tremen- 
dous strides in developing the coun- 
try, the majority of settlers from 
France. Italy and other areas had 
few interests other than their own 
immediate well-being. This narrow- 
ness of viewpoint, coupled with a 
disdain for the “natives,” was per- 
haps only natural; similar attitudes 
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were manifested by Europeans in 
colonies elsewhere. But the general 
results have also been similar: re- 
sentment of the intruder and a de- 
termination to end his rule. 

In Algeria, however, there were 
familiar 


some variations on the 


colonial-anti-colonial theme. — For 
many people in France were sincere 
about the mission civilisatrice. And 
while there might indeed have been 


Moslem 


children in Algeria, and a contempt 


a paucity of schools for 


on the part of many Frenchmen for 
Islam and its culture, some Moslems 
did have the opportunity to attend 
French schools, live in France and, 
in a few cases, become full French 
citizens, 

These native Algerians came to 
know France at her best—to appre- 
ciate its concept of the dignity of 
man and to enjoy a way of life un- 
fettered by binding traditions. Con- 
sequently, most politically active Al- 
gerians in the 1920s and °30s desired 
nothing more for their people than 
the chance to become Frenchmen 
and participate fully in the institu- 
tions of the metropole. This hope 
futile, 


Frenchmen closest to the Moslems— 


proved however, since the 
the colons—resisted all efforts to as- 
similate, and redoubled their own ef- 
forts to maintain existing inequalities 
between themselves and the = in- 
digénes. The result was disappoint- 
ment, bitterness and, ultimately. re- 
sort to armed force. 

In covering the postwar develop- 
ments which were climaxed by the 
revolt, the author shows in detail 


how all remaining hopes for com- 


promise were killed by a long series 
Although the 
dream of assimilation had vanished 
by 1945, moderates like Ferhat Ab- 
bas were still willing to participate 


of French rebuffs. 








Human Side of a Colonial Conflict 


Reviewed by Lorna Hahn 
Author, “North Africa: 
Nationalism to Nationhood” 


in elections and hopeful of negot- 
ating with France for some type of 
autonomy. Above all, they wanted 
the recognition that an Algerian 
Moslem was as much a man as an 
Algerian Frenchman. 

Contrary to all such hopes, the 
Organic Statute of 1947, which de. 
clared all Moslems French citizens, 
in fact gave them what amounted to 
one-tenth of the political rights of 
Europeans. The unfairness of this 
statute, coupled with irregularities in 
its administration, led to the growth 
of the independence-minded Mouve- 
ment pour le Triomphe des Libertes 
Démocratiques (MTLD), in whose 
ranks the revolution was spawned. 

The chapters dealing with the split 
within the MTLD and the eventual 
formation of the National Liberation 
(FLN) by 


tants are particularly valuable. The 


Front young mili- 
author knew many of the personali- 
ties involved and learned from them 
their feelings, motives and methods 
of organizing. Here the tragic irony 
of the Algerian war is brought out 
starkly. for its leaders were, on the 
whole, men who had come very close 
to being assimilated; in several in 
stances. they had been French. sol- 
diers not so long before. But now 
their goal was to create an i 
revocable cleavage between France 
and Algeria. The techniques they 
employed to win Moslem support. 
and to “internationalize” the strug: 
gle so that other countries would 
become aware of the Algerian prob- 
lem, make fascinating reading. 

The Algerian war has abounded 
in atrocities (on both sides) and in 
incidents which would appear to have 
destroyed any chances of future 
French-Algerian friendship. And yet. 
despite all this, most leaders of the 
FLN have not repudiated France 4 
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such, but only its colonial policies. 
Men educated in the Sorbonne will 
still passionately defend the terrorism 
of their maquis, but in the next 
breath extoll French civilization and 
belittle those who fail to appreciate 
Descartes, Rousseau. or Camus. 
Here, perhaps, lies the key to a 
relationship 


new and harmonious 


between France and Algeria—one 
which Miss Gillespie hoped would 
materialize. 

She died 


Gaulle offered self-determination to 


before President de 
the Algerians. But her analyses and 
her predictions of an ultimately in- 
dependent Algeria participating in a 
North African Confederation coop- 


erating with France are as valid 
today as when she wrote them. Miss 
Gillespie knew well, and she pre- 
sented clearly, the fundamental hu- 
man and political forces at work in 
Algeria. If others can grasp them 
as well as she did, there may yet be 
peace in Algeria and a new era in 


French-North African relations. 





Land of 


Communist Propaganda Methods. 
By Vladimir Reisky de Dubnic. 
Praeger. 287 pp. $6.00. 


WRITING RECENTLY in the New 
York Times Magazine on “How the 
Kremlin Keeps Ivan in Line,” Philip 
E. Mosely noted that “propaganda 
is only one—today, perhaps, the most 
important—of the three horses that 
pull the Soviet troika along its 
tempestuous road, Its yokemates are 
the greater abundance of material 
incentives and the threat of repres- 
as 

Keeping the Czechs and Slovaks 
in line apparently requires a dif- 
ferent emphasis. The first major ele- 
ment in mass 


commanding con- 


formity in Communist Czechoslo- 


vakia is the political authority’s 
power over the individual’s economic 
status—which can be quite high in 
this relatively prosperous nation. The 
second is Soviet armed might, which 
reinforces local oppression. Propa- 
ganda is the third yokemate in the 
that, 
limped, would not hamper the other 


troika, and one even if it 
two horses. 

This is the main thesis of Vladi- 
mir Reisky’s Communist Propaganda 
Methods: A Case Study on Czecho- 
slovakia. Although narrow in focus. 
it is a well-documented book on 
the themes, methods and all-encom- 
passing scope of the indoctrination 
carried out by the Czech Communists 
within the Party and among the non- 
Party intelligentsia. The author’s 
painstakingly collected material is 
first-rate. 
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Reisky demonstrates that Com- 
munist propaganda, which has _ per- 
vaded all facets of national life 
during the past 13 years, has not 
succeeded in transforming the Czechs 
into true believers. One of the main 
reasons for this, he says, is the 
Czech Communist party’s total sub- 
servience to Moscow. The Party has 
always carefully formulated its line 
to fit the Soviet framework. Only 
once, during the 1955-56 thaw, did 
the Czech Communists decide to 
adopt a slightly different course from 
the one recommended by Moscow. 
On that occasion they decided—along 
with their Chinese, French, Italian 
and Albanian colleagues—that the 
USSR was making too many con- 
cessions to public pressure and de- 
clined to go along. 

Another reason for the indoctrina- 
tion failure is the poor quality of 
the Party’s personnel, who are gen- 
erally more bureaucratic than mes- 
sianic. Too many Party propagan- 
dists seem to share their audiences’ 
doubts about the correctness of Com- 
munist doctrine. The author illus- 
trates this with many astonishing ad- 
missions from the Party press, such 
as the following: “The local Com- 
party 
Moravia] selected as teachers | for 


munist organizations [in 
ideological schooling] members of 
the Party who had no clear concept 
of basic issues, especially class war- 
fare, about which they wavered and 


Skepticism and Apathy 


Reviewed by Ivo D. Duchacek 
Associate professor of political science, 
City College of New York 


thus became victims of bourgeois in- 
fluence and often of enemy argu- 
mentation.” 

The general lack of conviction 
documented by Reisky suggests one 
possible explanation for the absence 
of Titoism or Communist reform zeal 
in Czechoslovakia: People who have 
no faith in an institution can hardly 
be expected to devote their lives to 
its reform and purification. 

In addition to inferior personnel 
the author describes and documents 
four major obstacles to the success 
of the indoctrination drives: nation- 
alism, religion, Democratic Socialism 
and the humanitarianism of the late 
President Thomas G. Masaryk. Na- 
tionalism and religion, of course, are 
elements of resistance to Communist 
brainwashing everywhere. In Czecho- 
slovakia, the Communists are also 
faced with a particularly vigorous 
Socialism 
and free which 
flourished in the country from 1918- 
38 and from 1945-48. 

Reisky traces the changes of the 


tradition of Democratic 


trade unionism. 


official Communist attitude toward 
the great symbol of free Czechoslo- 
vakia that was Thomas G. Masaryk. 
At first the Communists tried to pre- 
sent themselves as the heirs to his 
concern for the common _ people. 
When this failed, they hardened their 
line to one of open hostility. Statues 
of Masaryk were pulled down in 
many cities; the Party published 
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many books and pamphlets describ- 
ing the first Czech president as a 
corrupt tool of Western imperialism; 
and when in 1960 the U.S. Post Of- 
fice honored Masaryk, along with 
Giuseppe Garibaldi and Simon Boli- 
var among others, as a “fighter for 
freedom,” Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia refused to deliver letters bear- 
ing the Masaryk stamps. 

On the 
evidence, Reisky concludes that the 


basis of all available 


Party propaganda effort has aroused 
only skepticism, apathy (as a result 


of fear) and opportunism (a result 
of possible economic rewards) among 
the people. But these reactions may 
be adequate from the standpoint of 
those whose primary interest is main- 
taining themselves in power. 

It would seem that the Czech 
dilemma is “to collaborate or not to 
collaborate” with the regime. And 
the answer is more often convincing- 
ly supplied by a Soviet space or in- 
ternational success than by a quote 
As _ Reisky 


“Indoctrination 


from Marx or Lenin. 


points out: which 


obviously contradicts not only the 
old Party line but also objective fact 
is not doomed to absolute failure ag 
long as the propagandist can point 
to real Soviet successes. Indoctrina. 
tion in Czechoslovakia is, as far ag 
the content is concerned, on the in. 
tellectual defensive; but this fact has 
no political repercussion as long ag 
the people’s attraction to revisionism 
is restrained by the image of a sue. 
cessful Soviet Union. . . . The regime 
justifies itself by the successes of 
the Soviet Union.” 





Letters of a Russian Expatriate 


Turgenev’s Letters: A Selection. 


Edited and translated by Edgar H. Lehrman. 


Knopf. 401 pp. $5.00. 


ANYONE WHO HAS NOT read Tur- 
genev in youth is to be pitied. No 
one in any language has written so 
many beautiful love stories, neither 
sentimental nor gross, but throbbing 
with awakening passion and mutual 
devotion. One thinks of Lisa, shelter- 
ing herself heartbroken in a convent 
when her lover’s first wife, supposed- 
ly dead, suddenly comes back; of 
Irina in “On The Eve” watching by 
the sickbed of her Bulgarian hus- 
band. (Indeed Russian womanhood 
has two immortal literary monu- 
ments: Nikolai Nekrasov’s tribute to 
the wives of the Decabristi and 
Turgenev’s gallery of heroines.) 

Of Russia’s three literary giants 
—Tolstoy, Turgenev and Dostoevsky 
—Turgenev, with all the love of the 
Russian land that is reflected in his 
novels and short stories, is much the 
most cosmopolitan, the broadest in 
his range of international interests, 
the best balanced in his views of 
human existence. The present col- 
lection of letters and excerpts from 


letters covers the span from Tur- 
genev'’s childhood to his death. 
Although never actively involved 
in politics, Turgenev was a liberal, 
in the broadest and most catholic 
sense of that term, and lived much 
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Reviewed by William Henry Chamberlin 


Author, “The Russian Revolution,” 


“Evolution of a Conservative” 


of his life as a voluntary expatriate 
in France, Germany and other Euro- 
pean 
quaintances and friends was wide; 
it included most of the figures dis- 
tinguished in Russian letters and 


countries. His circle of ac- 


arts. He was on terms of mutual 


respect and esteem with Henry 
James, and the great French novelist 
Gustave Flaubert was an old and 
cherished friend. 

Turgenev’s interests and contacts 
extended even to the United States, 
then physically and intellectually re- 
mote from Europe. He wrote to a 
Russian friend with enthusiasm of 
translating “several lyric poems by 
a wonderful American poet, Walt 
Whitman (have you heard of him?) .” 
In another letter he notes that the 
Atlantic Monthly “has even called 


? 


me a genius,” adding somewhat sad- 
ly: “For several weeks of youth I 
would not only give up my reputa- 
tion, but also the glory of a real 
genius, if I] were one.” 

Turgenev’s friendship with Henry 
James (a good deal more spontane- 
ous and valuable than any of the 
artificial contacts arranged by the 
present system of “cultural ex- 
changes”) is reflected in the collec- 
tion. He recommends to an English 








friend: “Try to become friendly with 
Henry James; he is a very pleasant 
man who has a lot of talent.” 

There are also echoes of his rather 
strained relations with his two great 
Russian contemporaries. He refers 
with justified indignation to Dostoev- 
sky’s vicious caricature of him as 
“Karmazinov” in The Possessed. 
Dostoevsky could never forgive or 
forget the fact that Turgenev helped 
him out of some of his chronic 
financial difficulties. 

The causes of the quarrel with 
Tolstoy are more obscure, but hap- 
pily this ended in_ reconciliation. 
One of the most affecting letters in 
the collection is one which Turgenev 
wrote to Tolstoy with the appeal: 
“IT am on my deathbed . . . My 
friend, return to literature . . . My 
friend, great writer of the Russian 
land, hearken to my request. Let 
me know if you receive this sheet, 
and let me embrace you, your wife 
and all yours closely, closely, once 
more... I cannot go on... Tired.” 

To those who know Turgenev, 
this collection of his letters will il- 
lustrate many facets of his per 
sonality; to others, it may serve as 
an introduction to his ever appeal- 
ing novels and stories. 
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SHIPLEY 


Show Boat. 
Hammerstein II from a novel by Edna 
Ferber. Music by Jerome Kern. Part of a 
Season of Light Opera at the City Center. 


Book and lyrics by Oscar 


Jean Dalrymple, Director. 

The Happiest Girl in the World. Book by 
Fred Saidy and Henry Myers. Lyrics by 
E. Y. Harburg. Music from Jacques Offen- 
bach, researched by Jay Gorney. Directed 
by Cyril Ritchard. At the Martin Beck 
Theatre. 

Carnival. Music and Lyrics by Bob Merrill. 
Book by Michael Stewart from material 
of Helen Deutsch. Directed by Gower 
Champion. At the Imperial Theatre. 


HE USUAL SPRING musicals are 
- us. My favorites are the 
revivals at the City Center. Jean 
Dalrymple is a persuasive lady, and 
she presents good casts in lively pro- 
ductions at low-prices. The new Show 
Boat is one of the best I’ve seen; 
South Pacific, Porgy and Bess and 
Pal Joey will complete the delectable 
fare. 

In a more expensive but no more 
appealing production, The Happiest 
Girl in the World combines tunes 
from Jacques Offenbach with a story 
by Aristophanes. It succeeds largely 
because Cyril Ritchard plays Pluto, 
a jolly devil who goes about stirring 
up mischief on earth as he did in 
heaven. On earth, he is opposed by 
Diana, who has inspired Lysistrata 
to persuade the Athenian women to 
refuse love to their men until Athens 
and Sparta make peace. 

There is a colorful stir of scenery, 
as the Gods of Mount Olympus, 
headed by Jupiter and Juno, descend 
from the clouds. The costumes are 
Pleasantly Greek, especially when 
worn by Janice Rule as Diana and 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Dran Seitz as the Athenian leader 
of the love-bereft ladies. But Aphro- 
dite—who is given her Greek name, 
though the other gods are Roman— 
is a disappointment. And Aristo- 
phanes was much earthier and there- 
fore much funnier. 

The evening has moments that 
drag, especially when Cyril Ritchard 
is not on hand. His suave urbanity 
and delight in his own rascality are 
engaging. What’s more, he is given 
the best lines in the play: To Diana, 
who is beginning to realize that men 
have their merits, Pluto remarks that 
in heaven chastity is her profession; 
on earth, it quickly becomes her 
problem. 

A new star has come to town in 
Carnival. Anna Maria Alberghetti 
makes an appealing Cinderella-type, 
and her voice, especially in the softly 
sung high notes, is most agreeable. 
But the story she enacts, adapted 
from the film Lili, is obvious and 
trite. 

Poor little Lili, an orphan looking 
for work, comes upon a third-rate 
traveling circus in the South of 
France. She is dazzled by Marco the 
Magnificent, the carnival’s magician 
and ladies’ man. Lili gets a job with 
the puppeteers as an assistant to little, 
understanding Jacquot and big, bitter 
Paul, the latter a former dancing star 
who was maimed in the war. At the 
play’s end, Lili’s “hatred” for the 
sarcastic, savage Paul turns out to be 
love. Marco must content himself 
with his assistant, who has been his 
mistress for years and gives up her 
with 





veterinarian fiance to stay 
him. 


‘Happiest Girl’ and ‘Carnival 
Lead Spring Crop of New Musicals 


The play has attractive qualities, 
but it also has two conflicting moods. 
It begins without a curtain or an 
overture, and throughout most of the 
evening, the lyrics and music are 
gentle, almost operatic. But all around 
surges the carnival: A big parade 
drum beats its way down the aisle: 
shouting vendors toss “free samples” 
to the audience; and there is tumult 
on stage and off. Marco and his 
mistress leave the carnival by way 
of the orchestra aisle; Lili, on stage, 
is about to leave when Paul, speaking 
through the puppets, awakens her to 
his love. 

We also see many of the carnival’s 
acts: belly-dancers, jugglers with 
flaming sticks, the magician and his 
assistant, a dog balanced on one leg 
and a lot of hand puppetry. Much 
of Carnival is a variety show, and 
even the dancing might have come 
from the Radio City Music Hall; one 
chorus line stretching across the 
stage is as straight as the Music 
Hall’s Rockettes. 

The traveling circus is managed 
by Mr. Schlegel, whom Henry 
Lascoe portrays as a good-natured 
but tough boss. Jerry Orbach in his 
Broadway debut is effective as Paul. 
Anna Maria Alberghetti, also in her 
first Broadway role, leaves one the 
feeling that her talents are not given 
sufficient scope. Pierre Olaf, seen here 
before only in La Plume de ma 
Tante, is a most sympathetic second 
puppeteer. It is an accomplished cast, 
but the attempt to blend vaudeville 
with the soap opera of Little Orphan 
Lili makes for a rather muddled and 
maudlin evening. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





NL ART 


Congratulations on the excellent 
sign for THe New Leaver. The 
vignettes are especially impressive, serving to 


new de- 


dramatic 


pinpoint the subject of the articles and arouse 
the reader’s interest. 

Your publication has found a format worthy 
of its contents. 
New York Couin EIsLer 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, 

New York University 


HONEST ART CRITICISM 


Because I respect THe New Leaver and 
because [ agree with Jeanne Wacker when 
she says in her review (NL, April 10) that 


my book, The Insiders, is a “tract”—and a 
“moral” one—having nothing in common with 
what now passes for art criticism, I would like 
to clarify three points and ask one question. 

1. I was not endeavoring to “demolish formal- 
ist criticism in the space of five pages.” I 
have already devoted one 180-page book and 


considerable parts of several others to ac- 
complishing this. 1 stated clearly in The 


Insiders that the 13 pages I devoted to this 
material was a summary. 

2. When | observed that the galleries, juries, 
exhibition places and museums today are well 
on their way to being monopolized by those 
who seek to make abstract expressionism our 
exclusive visual language, I was not giving voice 
to “envy.” I don’t paint, nor have I any vested 
interest in these institutions; I was merely 
stating an obvious fact. 

3. Far from aiming “to make the powers- 
that-be or the art world change their minds,” 
or having any such similar absurd hope, my 
intention was only to encourage the growing 
number of younger artists heroic enough to 
believe that a reintroduction of communicable 
human values into art is still possible. I ex- 
pected to be thanked by these pioneers and 
the this 
has happened beyond my wildest expectations. 


damned by “powers-that-be” and 
It is worth noting that 48 pages of plates 
and 53 pages of accompanying comment on the 
achievements of this non-conformist minority 
two-thirds of my book—are not referred to at 
all by your reviewer. I once asked the Nation 
why, in flagrant opposition to everything else 
for which it stands, it turned its art criticism 
over to a member of the Art News school of 
criticism? I ask the same question of THE 
New Leaver. Should the only current book 
that defends a return to humanism in the arts 
be turned over for review to a_ philosophy 
major who upholds the bankruptcy of modern 
art by flippant and abusive innuendo? Or, to 
put it in the baldest political terms, does it 








make sense for your magazine to oppose ag 
hypocritical the general Communist assault on 
democratic indifference to human values and 
then attack any effort to arrive at a middle 
egocentricity and 
the field of 


ground between frivolous 


neo-Marxist “social realism” in 
aesthetics? 


Oakland, N.J. 


A NIGERIAN VIEW 


I am writing to acknowledge receipt of sey- 
eral issues of THE New Leaver, for which I] 


SELDEN RODMAN 


thank you. | have read all your articles with 
keen interest but I am afraid I must confess 
that they don’t contain enough substance and 
cogency to persuade me to agree with them, 


I find it impossible to accept your line of 
argument, particularly with reference to the 
Soviet Union. 

The United States’ desperate, high-powered 


campaign the USSR only serves to 
kindle sympathetic feelings toward it within 


against 


the bosoms of millions of oppressed peoples, I 
am not suggesting that the Soviet Union is 
without blemish. What I am endeavoring to 
drive home to you is the fact that the USSR 
is not as wicked and devilish as the so-called 
Western democracies would have us_ simple 
folk in 
look at those two continents, you will see hat 


Asia and Africa believe. If you will 


it is the “democracies” and not the Russians 
that exploit and subjugate the people there. 
The United States is the direct cause of the 
trouble and unrest plaguing the world today. 
But for that of France—a 
morally bankrupt, confused, weak and _notor- 


nation’s support 
iously lawless country—the Algerian conflict 
would have long since ended. In the Security 
Council of the United Nations, which it ap- 
parently dominates, the United States has per- 
sistently opposed the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China to the world organization. 
How can the United States continue to talk 
about peace while it ignores the most populous 
the world and instead to 
hobnob with that most treacherous character 
of modern times, Chiang Kai-shek? 

And the United States cry out 
against Communism and at the time 
preach a brand of democracy so different from 
that which it practices? Its inordinate teri 
incredible 


against 


nation in chooses 


how can 


same 


torial ambitions, its revolting and 


acts of discrimination conducted 


American Negroes in particular and against 
Africans in general, and the dastardly deeds 
of the Ku Klux Klan—a Satanic organization 
that enjoys state protection—constitute eloquent 
testimony which proves conclusively that among 
the big powers of the world, the United States 
is the one least qualified to fight for and wit 
true and lasting peace—its economic resources 
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and its formidable military might notwith- 
standing. 


What causes unrest? Dean Acheson, former 
U.S. Secretary of State, told a meeting of 
statesmen, journalists, scientists and economists 
in London in June 1945: “The people of the 
backward and undeveloped countries are fer- 
yently yearning for more schools, healthy homes, 
modern roads, good food and clothing and 
direct and active participation in the manage- 
ment and control of the government and af- 
fairs of their countries. Give them these things 
and Communism will be a thing of the past 
and forgotten.” 

You know this quite well, but instead of 
telling your Government the truth, you choose 
to gratify your passion and caprice by de- 
liberately refusing to publish the facts as they 
are, thereby committing a cardinal journalistic 
sin. The American press, by virtue of its great 
power, could lead the United States to the 
path of rectitude. But instead, this hypo- 
critical, hate-ridden and perverse institution is 
goading its country on to a catastrophic doom. 

The United States cleverly feigns love for 
the workers of Africa whereas it secretly wants 
them to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water eternally. How can the United States 
profess genuine love for us and at the same 
time discriminate daily against its Negro 
workers? There are many trade unionists in 
this country who share my convictions. We 
have decided to educate the workers of Nigeria 
—of all Africa—to make them realize that 
although we do not cherish Communism, there 
is no justifiable reason to regard the Soviet 
Union as an enemy. 

Of all the United States’ sins and vicious 
acts, those recently committed in the Congo 
constitute the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. The brutal murder of Saint Patrice 
Lumumba by the North Atlantic Treaty powers 
is eternal and eloquent testimony to the 
mad ambition of the United States to dominate 
the world. The greatest and most dangerous 
colonial power in the world today is the United 
States, and among its colonies are Belgium, 
France, South Africa, Canada, Australia, the 
Netherlands and Britain. 

Lagos, Nigeria NNEAMAKA CHUKWURA, 

General Secretary, Post and Telegraphs 
Union of Nigeria and the Cameroons 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 


George B. Boswell writes (“Algeria Plagues 
French Communism,” NL, March 13) that 
Michel Raptis (“Pablo”) and Solomon Santen, 
two leaders of the Fourth International, headed 
“a network who printed 
French banknotes for the Algerian National 
Liberation Front (FLN). Boswell is quoting 


of counterfeiters” 
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Tue New LeEaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the police version. The members of the Fourth 
International, including comrades Pablo and 
Santen, freely admit our support of the Algerian 
revolution. But we denounce the counterfeiting 
charges as a frame-up against the Fourth 
International and the FLN. 

We have exposed the entire matter in issues 
of Quatriéme Internationale, copies of which 
were given by me to Boswell when he asked 
for information on the affair. 
Paris 


‘MISFITS’ 


I have just read with great distaste William 
Murray’s foolish and imperceptive analysis of 
Arthur Miller’s The Misfits. (NL, April 10). 
Murray’s main theme, it seems, is that “every- 
body involved, with the exception of [director 
John] Huston, was so concerned with his own 
personal integrity . . . that the movie was 
forgotten.” Could it be that critic Murray 
simply didn’t understand the film? It certainly 
is clear that he didn’t understand the inter- 
personal themes involved. 

On one level, the film is about a woman 
who represents, to the highest degree possible 
Das Ewig Weibliche: beautiful, sensitive, deeply 
responsive to a man, and at the same time so 
deeply dependent on him that she demands 


PierRE FRANK 


not only normal reassurance, but that he change 
his entire way of life before she will give her- 
self completely to him. The film is also the 
story of the man who loved this woman, and 
who happily and cheerfully changed the un- 
desirable and anti-social aspects of his per- 
sonality to satisfy her: he is willing, for the 
first time in his life, to live in a house, to 
marry, even to plant flowers to please the 
woman he loves. But still she is not satisfied. 
She demands that even the constructive, cre- 
ative aspects of his personality be changed 
to calm her irrational fears: He can’t shoot the 
rabbits who nibble at his carefully planted 
lettuce; he can’t continue to catch wild horses 
and thus save himself from the slavery of 
working for wages. 

This profound conflict, this universal theme 
of man’s battle to maintain his freedom and 
at the same time satisfy the woman he loves, 
is finally fought out symbolically between the 
man and the horses who, like the woman, are 
convinced that submission is death. When 
Clark Gable, in a scene in which conflict and 
courage are brilliantly and violently depicted, 
conquers a savage horse and then, in a gesture 
which defines his whole character, frees the 
frightened creature, Miller has not only broken 
the woman’s irrational identification with the 
animals (for they, after all, have the right to 
be afraid) but he has also established the fact 
that the woman can only gain freedom by a 

Continued on next page 
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DEAR EDITOR 
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complete submission to the man whom she loves. 

Murray may well quarrel with this theme, 
for it is certainly controversial. Furthermore, 
the film is often talky, 
incredibly over-intellectualized. The 
heights are foggy and confused, tension is often 
replaced by ennui and the gripping style which 
Miller mastered so devastatingly in Death of 
a Salesman and A View From the Bridge is 
totally absent. Nevertheless, the film does deal 
in a responsible and serious way with a problem 
which is universal and of vital interest to the 
world at large as well as to Miller and Marilyn 
Monroe. 
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liam’s name is misspelled and he is described 
as “an early Western associate and adviser of 
Sun Yat-sen’s.” This is inaccurate as the two 
men never met. 

What is involved is the influence William’s 
book, The Social Interpretation of History 
(published in 1921 and never reprinted), had 
on Sun in the last year of his life. The Chinese 
leader spoke of this in his San Min Chu I 
(Three Principles of the People). Those inter- 
ested in the subject may find more information 
in Maurice William and Sun Yat-sen by 
Maurice Zolotow, and “Maurice William—Anti- 
Marxist,” an article I wrote eight years ago 
for The Chicago Jewish Forum. 
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Vilton Hindus is correct, but the fault 
is not Tang’s; the editors inserted the 
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